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When you have an important contract to 
negotiate, you seek advice. If you are 
erecting a new plant, you employ an 
architect, an engineer, and a lawyer. You 
tell them what you require and they battle 
out the details with the contractor. 

Your business insurance deserves the 
same approach. You contract for it. The 
coverage and scope of the contract, deter- 
mined when the insurance is negotiated, 
are not subject to change—after the loss. 


Just as you need informed advice and 
skill in the preparation of other business 
contracts, you need informed advice and 
skill in negotiating your insurance con- 
tracts. An experienced and efficient bro- 
kerage organization fills that need. And 
when a loss occurs, they act for you in 








arranging the settlement of the loss and 
the collection of your claim. Their com- 
pensation is not an extra fee from you, 
but a brokerage paid by the insurance 
company. 

Many important firms and corporations 
rely on Johnson & Higgins to negotiate 
all contracts for their business insurance. 
For almost a century, this organization 
has been in business—operating in all 
the major insurance markets. If you wish 
to learn more of the insurance broker’s 
function—in terms of your own business 
—a Johnson & Higgins representative 
will call at your request. 

* * * 
In insurance brokerage—it costs no more 
to have the best. 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


Established 1845 
INSURANCE BROKERS 
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FRONT COVER One of the original thirteen 

colonies Savannah was founded by James Ogle- 
thorpe in 1733 on a plateau on the Savannah 
River eighteen miles from the Atlantic Ocean. 
Charles and John Wesley came to the settle- 
ment in 1735, the latter founding the first 
Protestant Sunday School. 

Savannah was the State capital twice during 
the Revolutionary period. It was chartered a 
city in 1789 and soon became a commercial 
rival of Charleston and later one of the leading 
South Atlantic ports. From here in 1819 
sailed the “Savannah,” the first steamship to 
cross the Atlantic. At nearby Mulberry Grove 
Eli Whitney invented the cotton gin in 1793. 

The city has retained the original ground 
plan worked out by Oglethorpe, one of the few 
old cities in America planned before built. Its 
expansive streets lined with trees and divided 
by parkways alive with vernal brilliance give 
Savannah distinctive charm. 

The population is 95,996. Savannah's 97 
manufacturers produced goods valued at 
$9,706,571 in 1939. Retal sales totalled $34,- 
513,000 in 1,377 stores; 199 wholesalers did 
$67,581,000, and 445 service firms took in 
$3,355,000. Manufactures include sugar, lum- 
ber, fertilizer, and paper. 

The print reproduced for the cover of 
Dwun’s Review shows the city in 1837 and 
was drawn by Cerveau. It appears through 
the courtesy of the Savannah Public Library. 


THE PUBLISHERS In complying with Gov- 
ernment suggestions to conserve materials 
Dun’s Review for the past year has reduced 
its number of pages and in some cases has 
made mechanical changes to permit publish- 
ing the same amount of material in less space. 
From the standpoint of appearance these 
changes admittedly have added nothing and 
have often detracted. Also in keeping with 
the spirit of the day is the publisher's effort to 
print such material believed to be immediately 
useful to business at war. 


COMING SOON Paul G. Hoffman, president 
of The Studebaker Corporation since 1935 and 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees of The 
Committee for Economic Development, dis- 
cusses the background, activities, and organi- 
zation of this important committee formed to 
anticipate industrial problems which will con- 
front corporations in the immediate post-war 
period. Mr. Hoffman emphasizes that in- 
dustry’s chance to put the world on a healthy 
economic basis is to provide millions of jobs 
for the production of goods to satisfy the na- 
tion’s vast pent-up desires and needs. 

In another article Dexter M. Keezer, Deputy 
Administrator, Office of Price Administration 
and President of Reed College, Portland, Ore., 
treats the simplification program of the British 
Board of Trade. 
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HE experiences of retailers 


in the first full year at war when shortages 
and ceilings and other villains almost stole 
the show from the hero—record volume of 
business—made interesting theater. In- 
terpreting data recently obtained from a 
nation-wide survey, the author here calls 
attention to many of the less obvious as- 
pects of a drama now perhaps just going 
into its second act. Who and what per- 
centage of the actors experienced larger 
sales and who and what percentage enjoyed 
greater profits are simply two of the more 
obvious kinds of information reported. 
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ee — Forty-Two 
is generally considered to have been 
a banner year for retailers and for re- 
tailing. As to volume of business it 
certainly was. But as compared with 
1941 not necessarily so as to profits 
apparently. Although almost two- 
thirds of the retailers enjoyed larger 
sales, only about two-fifths of them 
boast of more profits than in 1941. 
About a third reported declines in 
earnings. 
This was revealed by a survey re- 
cently conducted by the Research and 
Statistical Division of Dun & Brap- 


Assisting in this survey under the direction of Walter 
Mitchell, Jr., were William A. Rothmann, Rowena Wyant, 
Alfred P. Bruce and the author.—Editorial Note. 





STREET, INc., among retailers of all types 
in all parts of the country. Information 
was collected through questionnaires, 
not only on sales and profit changes 
since 1941, but also on the effects of 
price ceilings and merchandise short- 
ages, types of expenses reduced, sales 
expectations, and the help situation. 
A preliminary report on the effect of 
price ceilings, sales expectations, the 
supply of help, and the reduction of 
retail expenses, appeared in Dun’s Re- 
view last month. 

This article summarizes replies from 
4,500 retailers on sales, expenses, and 
profits in 1942, the types of expenses 
which have been reduced, and the 
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prevalence and kind of merchandise 
shortages in some of the less publicized 
lines. Another article will report on 
the final tabulations (including some 
g,000 replies) on the subjects covered in 
these preliminary digests of the data. 

The largest gains in both profits and 
sales are found, of course, in the trades 
which have thus far suffered relatively 
little from shortages—department 
stores, apparel retailers, jewelry stores, 
and drug stores (see table). But in 
every line, except the retailing of auto- 
mobiles and gasoline, the percentage 
of concerns reporting higher profits is 
smaller than the percentage reporting 
increased sales. On the other hand, the 

















Retait INCOME TRENDS—IQ42 VS. 1941 


Based on reports from 4,331 retailers 


Per Cent or Concerns REportiInc—— 


ExpENSES REDUCED IN 1942 


Based on comments from 2,948 retailers 


—CONCERNS REPORTING REDUCTION OF 


SALES 
TraveE Group About 
Grocery Stores ean JO. 36.49 
Grocery and Meat Stores 73 II 
Department Stores. . . . 93 4 
Varicty Stores ‘ 83 4 
Dry Goods Stores...... 88 2 
General Stores. . . 66 II 
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Motor Vehicle Dealers 
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proportion reporting lower profits is 
larger in every trade, except automobile 
dealers and filling stations, than the 
proportion reporting decreased sales. 
The differences are, it is true, not as 
great as they seem at first glance be- 
cause of the varying percentages of 
retailers reporting sales and profits 
“about the same.” 

Although five of every eight retailers 
reported their expenses were higher 
than in the preceding year, the in- 
dividual trades in which expenses in- 
creased were not generally those in 
which profits were lower. The pro- 
portion of retailers reporting higher 
expenses was largest among depart- 
ment stores, the trade which had also 
the largest proportion of retailers re- 
porting higher profits. The percent- 
age of retailers reporting lower ex- 
penses was greatest among motor vehi- 
cle dealers, of which comparatively few 
reported profit increases. 

Increases in total expenses were 
general in most retail trades in 1942, 
despite the fact that a large proportion 
of the concerns managed to cut down 
some expenses. 

About two-fifths of the reporting re- 
tailers say that they have cut down on 





Higher Same Lower Higher Same Lower Higher Same Lowe roll 


Heat Advertising Other 
and Elec- andPro-_  Ex- Total 
tricity motion penses Comment 


140 
265 
55 
42 
53 
204 


134 
95 
51 

370 

290 

214 
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About 


EXPENSES 


About Pay- De- 


liveries Hours Rent 


26 (37) «37 51 7 ° ale 4 
24 32 44 89 39 II 
71 22 7 12 ; 
48 32 20 24 

46 41 13 23 

27. 39 «34 78 

56 26 18 54 

60 30 10 

63 31 63 30 7 

61 27 35 28 37 

a2 13 8 12 80 

51 29 27 39 43 

68 27 38 26 

56 31: 4% 35 24 

56 34 35 35 
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61 38 32 } 218 2,948 














We operate a 
(description of store, such as grocery store and filling station, f 





Located in 
(name of City or Town) 


tdati. hui. 


We may consider selling or liq 9 





“(give reason) 


Favorable . 
Unfavorable 


(check one) 
eS 





Effects of price ceilings on our-net profits have been { 


Yt be di 





Shortages of imp are curtailing sales { oO 


If yes, some of the more important shortages are 





Compared with 1941, sales, expenses, and 
profits in 1942 were: 
Sales | Expenses 


Compared with the first half of 1942, we expect 
sales in the first half of 1943 will be 
Profits (check one) 
(check) | (check) | (check) Higher Oo 
Higher Oo oO oO About the same oO 
About the same Ea oO oO 0. 
Lower oO O 0 


(check one box in each column) 








{check one) 


YES oO 


We have cut down expenses = o Available help is 


Acheck one} 


Sufficient 





If yes, how? (such as help, deliveries, etc.) 














More than 100,000 retailers of all types in all parts of the United States received this questionnaire. 


Some of the answers have been summarized in the table above; see also March Dun’s Review, page 17. 
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ROBERTS 


help as a way of paring expenses. This 
is probably not entirely voluntary. It 
is common knowledge that retail enter- 
prises of all types are having difficulty 
in replacing clerks and other personnel 
lost to the army or war plants. In ad- 
dition, costs of labor are advancing, and 
storekeepers are inclined (especially 
in small establishments) to do a larger 
proportion of their own work if pos- 
sible. 

Delivery expense runs a close second 
to payroll as a contestant in the race for 
expense cutting honors. Among gro- 
cery stores, department stores, and 
furniture stores, it is mentioned more 
frequently than help as an expense 
which has been reduced. Here again, 
the reduction has not been entirely 
achieved by retailers’ economy pro- 
grams, much of it resulting from the 
educational techniques of the Office of 
Defense Transportation. 

Retailers of men’s and boys’ clothing 
report that they have curtailed their 
expenditures for advertising and sales 
promotion. Loss of customers, either 
to the armed services or to war pro- 
duction is frequently mentioned by re- 
tailers in this trade. 

Furniture stores, with installment 
selling curtailed, have saved on collec- 
tion expense. A smaller number have 
discontinued special services, and a few 
(having less merchandise to store) re- 
port reduced warehouse expense. 

A large proportion of the automobile 
dealers, no longer needing space for a 
bulky inventory or display rooms, have 
made reductions in rental expense. 
Others have cut down on insurance, 
free service, telephones, and collections, 


EFFEcT OF EXPENSE 
REDUCTION ON PROFITS 


Per CENT OF CONCERNS WHICH: 
Did Not 
Profits Trend Reduced Reduce Concerns 
1942 VS. 1941 Expenses Expenses Reporting 
Higher 34 66 1,558 
About same 45 1,239 
Lower é 62 





all of which (and other items) are in- 
cluded in “other expenses” reduced. 

Proprietors of filling stations and 
drug stores have reduced expenses by 
reducing the number of hours during 
which they are open. With complete 
elimination of evening hours in many 
districts, many filling stations have 
been able to pare down their heat and 
electricity bills. And, of course, reduc- 
ing hours alleviates somewhat the difhi- 
culty of finding help. 

Five of every eight retailers report- 
ing lower profits in 1942 also reported 
having reduced some expenses, where- 
as only one in three retailers enjoying 
increased profits had reduced expenses. 

A substantial percentage of the re- 
tailers in every trade (ranging from 70 
per cent of the retailers of women’s and 
infants’ wear to gg per cent of the farm 
implement dealers) reported that sales 
were held back in 1942, at least in some 
measure, by shortages. 

Curtailment of sales of some articles 
by shortages does not necessarily mean 
of course that total sales were lower 
than in 1941. Many retailers un- 
doubtedly followed the example of the 
drug store proprietor who said “we sell 
more of the merchandise we can get, to 
offset shortages.” 

Women’s and infants’ wear stores, 
for instance, reported difficulty in ob- 
taining goods normally made of silk 
(hosiery and lingerie) and wool (in- 
cluding sweaters). Retailers in this 
field commented also on “slow delivery 
of orders placed.” Some asserted that 
there is “no consideration given to 
small business—large buyers have the 
preference.” Others protested against 
“mills and distributors withholding 
merchandise for black market prices.” 

Drug stores reported shortages of 
many art icle Sy few of which were 
drugs. Candy headed the list; which 
included also clocks, films, ice cream, 
rubber goods, flashlights, batteries, 

ameras, cosmetics, and watches. 

In men’s clothing stores it was work 
clothing that was most often reported 


scarce. But “late deliveries hurt most,” 


said one retailer. “Getting merchan- 





dise long after it is needed is no good.” 

Although shoe stores most frequently 
mentioned rubber footwear as the 
merchandise difficult to get, many of 
them commented (this was before 
shoes began to be rationed) that the 
shoe factories seemed to be oversold 
and were four to eight weeks behind on 
deliveries of almost all types of shoes. 


Benefit from Gas Shortages? 


Perhaps it was shortages also which 
prevented retailers located in residen- 
tial districts from achieving sales gains 
in 1942 as frequently as those in busi- 
ness districts. It has been assumed by 
most commentators on retailing that 
neighborhood stores benefited last year 
from the restrictions on the use of 
gasoline and automobiles, which en- 
couraged people to shop at home. 
Analysis of the replies received in this 
survey does not support this assump- 
tion. 


Of the stores located in business 


districts, 78 per cent reported increased 


sales in 1942; of those located in resi- 








dential districts only 68 per cent had 
sales gains. On the other hand, 7 per 
cent of the retailers in business sections 
reported lower sales, and 11 per cent of 
those in residential sections. (The 
foregoing figures refer to grocery 
stores, grocery and meat stores, drug 
stores, and general merchandise stores. 
These trades were selected because they 
have a substantial number of stores 
located in both residential and _ busi- 
ness districts. For this reason figures 
on these trades are probably more repre- 
sentative on this particular point than 
would be the total figures for all types 
of retailers.) 

Stores in business sections normally 
are larger and carry more diversified 
stocks than those in residential sec- 
tions. Being also generally better fi- 
nanced, they may have accumulated 
large enough inventories to enable 
them to sell some articles in 1942 long 
after the smaller neighborhood stores 
had to begin telling customers that such 
articles were “out of stock.” Or, de- 


(Continued on page 41) 
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ROLLING FOR VICTORY—CUSHING 





COMPLACENCY, YOUR COMPETITOR 
AND THE POST-WAR MARKET 


 * scene is a New York 
City club. The speaker, here called 


Mr. Z, is president of a Midwest manu- 
facturing company, holder of the army- 
navy “E,” now concentrated on Gov- 
ernment contracts, 80 per cent of which 
are in its pre-war lines. Here’s how he 
unburdened himself. 

“Our factory thinks it has the world 
by the tail so far as after the war is 
concerned. 


“They've found out how to double 


production in some departments and 


triple it from some machines. They’ve 
taught our workers to work to toler- 


ances we never even approached before 
the war on quantity runs. They're 


yearning for the day when they can go 


back into their old markets and show 





MARSH K. POWERS 


their heels to all of their competitors. 

“What they don’t take into account 
is this. 

“We have no monopoly on the kind 
of experience we've gained. Every one 
of our former pre-war competitors has 
had at least equal opportunities to de- 
velop new skills. Those fellows didn’t 
go into war work with closed eyes and 
shut minds any more than we did. The 
ones who gave us tough competition 
before the war will probably prove to 
be still tougher when peace comes. 

fs é ; ; 

I keep telling my associates this. I 
try to warn them that, for all we know, 
we may come into peace not with the 
most efficient plant in our line but with 
the least efficient. They just can’t take 
my warnings seriously. They are ut- 
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terly confident that after the war they'll 
have an inside track to sales.” 

This type of complacency is not a 
rare phenomenon. Thousands of fac- 
tories can submit production-figures 
which, when compared with 1940-1941 
records, make their convictions sound 
plausible. No doubt about it, each of 
them could take their pre-war competi- 
tion for a ride. 

The myopia in their outlook is that 
the competition they will face at war's 
end won’t be, can’t be, what it was in 
1940 Of 1941. 

Merchandise produced to Mother 
Nature’s specifications—pigs, carrots, 
apples, cotton, oysters, chickens, granite, 
pepper, outdoor climate, etc—will be 
the same, in the raw, as before World 

















War II. Just about every fabricated or 
processed article in which man plays a 
part will be something different from 
what it was before Pearl Harbor. 

That’s Point No. r. 

Because of wholesale conversions the 
fences of tradition which formerly seg- 
regated competition into clearly defined 
groups have been torn down. That’s 
Point No. 2. 

Here a candy maker is producing 
shell-fuses. There a food manufacturer 
is building plywood plane and glider 
parts. That interior decorating shop 
now has a factory in which its trained 
needle workers are turning out para- 
chutes. The sign on that vitreous 
enameling plant indicates it is making 
kitchen and laundry items. Actually 
it is making a notable production 
record on a war item which utilizes a 
raw material which never had entered 
the plant a short year ago. 

Managements, and factory labor too, 
which have successfully met and mas- 


tered manufacturing conversions such 





as these are never again going to think 
of themselves as rigidly limited to a 
single specialized operation. Forced 
out of narrow specialization the chore 
of converting a factory or adding a de- 
partment involving the mastery of new 
materials and new processes can never 
again seem an impossibility or a hare- 
brained gamble. Having done it once 
they will be confident they can do it 
again. Some, in fact, will relish such 
opportunities. New, wholly unantici- 
pated competition may be developing 
this very moment for Mr. Z and his 
associates from a plant that now looks 
to them completely harmless. 

If you wish visual evidence of what 
may be called the re-distribution of 
competition you need only compare the 
“New Products” pages of some recent 
industrial magazines with an issue of 
three or four years back. Note the 
addresses appended to the new ideas 
and, in the recent issue, you may find 
as high as 30 per cent emanating from 
a State which a few years ago meant to 


“Not only have war conversions transformed thousands of men and women from ‘one-line specialists’ into 
workers with dual skills but have also demonstrated the speed and effectiveness of modern training methods.” 

























MAN AND MICROMETER AT THE LATHE——-GENDREAU 
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Strange how the very core 
Of earth will guard and hold 
The reason men can soar 
Above the greening wold. 


Behind the whirling screw 
That grips the solid air 

The metal bird climbs through 
The heavens, layer on layer. 


When tilted blades have pushed 
The earth back in a maze 

Of little lines and brushed 
White cirrus from our gaze. 


A hidden arm will stretch 
Where blades spin in a dearth 
Of air, and quickly fetch 
The eagle back to earth. 


A. M. SULLIVAN 
>>> > > >> KK <<< 


you only movie studios, Winter resorts, 
fruit orchards, and a few airplane plants 
to which sunshine and settled weather 
were special assets. Today California 
is a hotbed of industrial ingenuity 
blithely challenging the designers and 
planners of the industrial East and Mid- 
west. 

Local labor markets will no longer 
exercise their former limitation on 
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competitive enterprise. Not only have 
war conversions transformed thousands 
upon thousands of men and women 
from “one-line specialists” into workers 
with dual skills but they have also 
demonstrated the speed and effective- 
ness of modern training methods. 
Farm-bred boys and girls, men from 
office desks and girls from beauty shops, 
restaurants, and domestic service all 
have proved themselves able to transfer 
their energies to industrial processes. 
From the armed services to every city, 
town, and hamlet in the country will 
return men schooled to machinery in 
mechanized units, airplane ground 
crews, and below decks in the navy. 
Geography, so far as the human equa- 
tion enters into manufacturing activi- 
ties, will be less of a factor than ever. 

The third factor which will operate 
to make post-war competition some- 
thing utterly different from pre-Pearl 
Harbor days are the new materials, new 
processes, and new techniques which 
have been sped into use under the pres- 
sure of the war emergency. 

For example, ordnance and transport 
manufacturers, under the rigid compul- 
son of high alloy steel shortages, started 
to whip the devil around the bush by 


testing alternative expedients—lower 





alloys or even iron at spots where there 
seemed a possibility that the superlative 
characteristics of the high alloys would 
not be missed. The faster production 
and lower costs which the changes 
achieved spotlighted the fact that many 
a peacetime product had been expen- 
sively over-engineered. Obviously the 
old specifications won’t be called back 
merely because they are more expensive. 

Similarly in the fields of machine 
tools and factory equipment the need 
to provide models suited for feminine 
operation has disclosed the fact that 
many of the husky heavy duty models, 
previously accepted as standard, were 
needlessly ponderous in bulk and ac- 
tion. The new lighter models aren’t 
going to be scrapped at war’s end to 
satisfy masculine ego at the expense of 


low-cost output. 


Conditioned to Change 


Transparent plastics afford a stimu- 
lating example. What, for instance 
is more logical on the basis of equal 
durability than a transparent oil can? 
It suggests a whole host of other ap- 
plications (housings, cabinets, piping, 
screens, and containers) now made of 
opaque metal, in which there would 
be an advantage to the user in making 
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the amount, condition, operation, or 
flow of what is within or behind the 
outer shell or guard. 

All down the line this compulsion 
to investigate ersatz materials—often 
undertaken with hesitation and mis- 
givings—has opened up possibilities 
which, except for the war, caused limi- 
tations on traditional materials, might 
not have been seriously considered for 
years to come. 

Very few managements who are lull- 
ing themselves with pleasant thoughts 
of putting their pre-war products back 
on the market are justified in their com- 
placency that post-war buyers will be 
satisfied with pre-war merchandise. 

Highly important for managements 
to take into account is this fourth fac- 
tor—the change in the mental make-up 
of the market. 

The conservative habit-governed sta- 
tic-minded market of pre-war days, 
settled in its preferences and only 
mildly interested in experimenting 
with novelties in merchandise, even 
now has been whittled down to a frac- 
tion of its former size. Buying preju- 
dices, consuming habits, brand prefer- 
ences have been pulled up by the roots 
and the stand-pat element has not es- 
caped the process. Public thinking, as 
always in wartime, in domestic and 
business life as well as in politics, is in 
a state of flux. (For example of this, 
simply tabulate your own catalog of the 
things you are doing and buying which, 
on Saturday, December 6, 1941, you 
would have said “couldn’t happen to 
you!”) 

The public mind—individually and 
in the mass—has been given a degree 
of mental fluidity which only war can 
bring about. You and I and our neigh- 
bors and associates have been thor- 
oughly conditioned to change. Our 
pet foibles don’t seem worth worrying 
about. If our druggist, the next time 
we buy razor blades, says “We haven’t 
any steel blades. Try these made from 
soy beans,” most of us will answer 
“Sure, let’s have a package. How much 
are they? I'll give them a whirl.” 
(Continued on page 38) 


“Few managements who are lulling 
themselves with pleasant thoughts of 
putting their pre-war products back 
on the market are justified in their 
complacency that post-war buyers 
will be satisfied with pre-war goods.” 























CANADIAN SUBSIDIES 


EASE PRESSURE on PRICES 


JULES BACKMAN 
New York University 
School of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance 


UBSIDIES have been effectively 

utilized to implement the stabili- 
zation of prices in Canada. During 
the first year of the general ceiling 
plan subsidy payments were designed 
primarily to alleviate the pressure on 
retail ceilings by financing unavoid- 
able cost increases or the inventory 
losses attending a roll back of prices. 
General reductions in retail prices 
were not contemplated as a result of 
these payments. Initially it was an- 
ticipated that subsidies would be re- 
quired primarily for imports since it 
was felt that increases in such costs 
were unavoidable while domestic 
prices could be kept in line through 
other control measures at the disposal 
of the War Time Prices and Trade 


Board. But as the months passed an 


increasing number of domestic pro- 
ducts also had to be subsidized. 
Early in December 1942 Mr. Ilsley, 


the Minister of Finance, announced 





that a new phase of the subsidy policy 
was to be introduced. “The govern- 
ment has decided on direct action to 
bring the cost of living at least part of 
the way back to the level of September 
15—October 11, 1942. We propose to 
reduce the retail prices of a number 
of imported and domestic foods of 
widespread consumption by reduction 
of duties and taxes and by outright 
subsidy.” This new policy was in- 
troduced to obviate the necessity for 
paying a cost of living bonus to com- 
pensate for the rise in the cost of living 
index which otherwise would have 
been recorded as of January 1, 1943. 
Under the Canadian ceiling plan, 
wages and salaries are frozen and 
general increases are granted only to 
compensate, for increases in the cost 
of living index.’ 

However, this bonus does not ac- 


1 For details of this plan see my ‘‘Six Months of Cana- 
dian Experience Under a General Price Ceiling,’’ Dun's 
Review, December 1942, p. 12. 
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crue to all groups. It nas been esti- 
mated by Professor H. R. Kemp, 
economist of the War Time Prices 
and Trade Board, that “probably more 
than half of the people in Canada do 
not receive a cost of living bonus.” 
Among the groups excluded are: 
farmers, small business men, and pro- 
fessional people; and self employed, 
those living on pensions and the 
families of soldiers. Thus by paying 
subsidies to keep prices down, the 
entire population could be protected 
against a rise in living costs while 
the cost of living bonus protected 
only about half as many. 

To handle the subsidy program, the 
Commodity Prices Stabilization Corpo- 
ration, Ltd. (C.P.S.C.), was organized 
in December 1941. With a few ex- 
ceptions all subsidies, direct and in- 
direct, are paid through the C.P.S.C.: 
the wheat subsidies are paid through 
the Canadian Wheat Board when 
wheat is used for human consumption 
and through the Agriculture Supplies 
Board for Wheat for animal feed. A 
small trading loss was apparently 
suffered by the War Time Food Corp., 
Ltd., as a result of its purchases of beef 
at export prices from domestic pro- 
ducers and the resale at levels com- 
mensurate with the domestic ceilings. 


The C.P.S.C. merely acts as the fiscal 
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CANADIAN AND BritisH Sussipy ProcramMs—A ComMparRISON 


CANADA 
General price ceiling. 


To prevent break through in retail 
price ceiling, and to stabilize cost of 
living index, and thus stabilize wages, 
and to stimulate production. 


“Essential” products. Includes many 
non food items. 


Paid mainly to various producers and 
distributors directly. Local banks act 
as paying agents in one case. 
Initiative rests largely with recipients 
who must request and prove their 
need. 

Adoption of economies program, share 
in losses, roll back prices, adjustments 
for profits, purchase of imports at 
reasonable prices. 


Recipient of direct subsidy must make 
his books available. 

Mainly through special corporation— 
Commodity Prices Stabilization Corp. 
—established to administer program. 
Tied in directly with the squeeze on 
particular products—relief may be on 
an industry basis in terms of single 
products, or in terms of all the products 
handled by a firm. 


About $75,000,000 or 2% of total 
government spending. 


GREAT BRITIAN 
Selective price control. 


To stabilize cost of living index and 
thus in turn effect wage stabilization. 


A few food products subject to mass 
consumption. All except two are in- 
cluded in the cost of living index. 


Mainly absorbed as trading loss by 
Ministry of Food. Some direct pay- 
ments to producers. 

Initiative largely with Ministry of Food 
since its trading losses are subsidized. 


Special conditions not usual or neces- 
sary since most of subsidies are handled 
through the Ministry. 


The same. 


Done mainly through Ministry of 
Food. 


Not applicable. 


$500-600 million or 2%-3% of total 
government spending. 
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agent of the War Time Prices and 
Trade Board which is charged with 
the operation of the entire price pro- 
gram. Subsidies and bulk purchases 
are recognized as integral parts of a 
price fixing program and as valuable 
tools to the Price Administrator. 

The Order in Council setting forth 
the W.P.T.B. powers states that it is 
the duty of the Board to “recommend 
such remedial action be taken by way 
of removal or reduction of duties or 
taxes on goods or services or by way 
of the payment of subsidies or other- 
wise at it may deem desirable in the 
national interest for the purpose of 
restraining increases in the cost of 
living or of offsetting uncontrollable 
increases in costs.” These recommen- 
dations are made to the Minister of 
Finance under whose general super- 
vision the Board operates. Reduc- 
tions or elimination of duties do not 
require special legislation and may 
be made by order, in council. This is 
a much more flexible situation than 
prevails in the United States. Since 
February 1943, the authority to recom- 
mend subsidies on domestically pro- 
duced foods has been vested in the 
Department of Agriculture. 

The C.P.S.C. has the power to in- 
vestigate costs, prices, profits, and stocks 
of applicants, to examine books and 
records, to prescribe application forms, 
and to determine the conditions under 
which subsidy applications are made. 

The general procedure followed in 
connection with claims may be out- 
lined as follows: With his first claim, 
the applicant for an import subsidy 
must send a letter giving the date of 
establishment, type of business, list of 
goods usually imported, list of princi- 
pal suppliers of imported goods and 
banking references. The importer 
must also “justify the reasonableness 
of such claims and show that these do 
not provide for more than a fair ad- 
justment.” The C.P.S.C. then checks 
the eligibility of the commodity, 
whether the quantity and quality of 
goods have been imported, and the 
accuracy of the calculations. Accord- 
























































ing to H. B. McKinnon, president of 
the C.P.S.C., “a surprising number 
of claims contain arithmetical errors 
which are caught and corrected by our 
Examining Division.” 

The claim is next sent to the 
W.P.T.B. administrator having juris- 
diction over the applicant’s trade or 
industry. He recommends the amount 
of the increased cost which “may 
reasonably be expected to be absorbed 
by the trade or industry concerned” 
and indicates the appropriate adjust- 
ment of the claim for this factor. He 
also considers the appropriateness of 
the basic cost, the current laid down 
cost, and the availability of domestic 
supplies. The claim is then considered 
by the C.P.S.C. Board of Review which 
determines the subsidy to be paid. 

Although the above brief descrip- 
tion may suggest long delays in the 
payment of claims, the C.P.S.C. re- 
ports that “a surprisingly short period 
intervenes between the receipt of the 
claim and the issuing of the check.” 
This speed is attributed to the small 
size of the organization and desire of 
the C.P.S.C. to avoid the dissatisfac- 
tion and complaints that would attend 


unnecessary delays. Payments are 
audited after the claim has been met in 
many instances to avoid delays, “but 
the Corporation is working slowly but 
surely to a situation where practically 
all claims will be investigated prior 
to payment.” 

Imports have been divided into three 
categories: eligible, eligible only with 
prior consent of the C.P.S.C., and in- 
eligible. 

Imports eligible for subsidy without 
prior consent are limited to the follow- 
ing: 

1. Essential consumers’ goods and materials 
forming component parts thereof. 

2. Machinery, tools, and equipment for use of 
farmers and other individuals in their personal 
trade or occupation. 

At one time or another subsidies have 
been paid on imports of many products 
including tea, rice, cotton, grapefruit 
juice, coal spices, cocoa, raw hides and 
skins, dried fruits, antimony oxide, 


broom corn, and cutlery. 
Subsidies are paid on essential im- 
ports in accordance with the following 


principles. The maximum subsidy 
payable is the difference between the 
current laid down cost and that in the 
basic period (September 15—October 


11, 1941) or “such other cost as may be 
appropriate” considering the permitted 
maximum retail price. However, the 
payment is reduced to the extent that 
the increase can “reasonably be ex- 
pected to be borne” by the importer or 
by purchasers other than the final con- 
sumer. 

The basis for determining the sub- 
sidy varies. It may be applied to 
individual imports or may be calcu- 
lated by averaging the costs or selling 
prices of a number of related products. 
Each importer’s subsidy may be cal- 
culated separately or an average may 
be taken for a group of importers and 
uniform payments made. 

The C.P.S.C. may refuse to pay or 
may reduce the amount of the subsidy 
if “substantially similar goods are 
available from domestic sources at 
reasonable prices or where cost . . . is 
deemed to be excessive.” Importers 
are also expected to make purchases on 
“as favorable terms as possible” in order 
to keep the amount of the subsidy at 
a minimum. Failure to “apply their 
best business judgment” may result 
in the reduction or withdrawal of the 
subsidy. It is clear that the import sub- 
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sidies are surrounded by many safe- 
guards designed to limit abuses which 
might otherwise develop. 

With the passage of time the number 
of products made ineligible for sub- 
sidies or eligible only upon prior ap- 
proval has rapidly increased. If an 
eligible product is made ineligible, the 
C.P.S.C. continues to give considera- 
tion to “firm forward commitments of 
reasonable character and amount.” 


The authorities are determined that 
only essential imports shall be subsi- 
dized even though this means that 
others, which cannot be profitably im- 
ported at the fixed ceilings, disappear 
from the Canadian market for the 
duration. The reduction in non-es- 
sential imports is also important be- 
cause of the saving in foreign exchange 
and in shipping space. 

The second category, goods eligible 


The consumers’ cost of food has increased much more rapidly than the total cost of living; in the United 
States 36 per cent in the last two years against 20 per cent for the total cost. Food costs are about one- 
third of the total. These food cost indexes are from those of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and the United Kingdom Ministry of Labor. Here August 1939 = 100. 
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only in cases where prior to importa- 
tion an arrangement has been entered 
into with the C.P.S.C,, “is designed to 
assure that adequate control is obtained 
over the volume of goods on which the 
import subsidy is payable.” Generally 
the adequacy of domestic supplies and 
the cost of the imports are considered 
by the C.P.S.C. in making its decision. 
This group includes: salt, grains, feed- 
stuffs, crude petroleum, gasoline, and 
all other petroleum products. 

In June 1942 the C.P.S.C. was author- 
ized to subsidize petroleum products 
imported by tanker. The subsidy 
covers war risk insurance on cargoes 
(this had risen substantially to more 
than ro per cent of the value of the 
cargo) and higher costs of ocean trans- 
portation. The subsidy is paid after 
each voyage. 

Imports ineligible for subsidy include 
the following: 

1. Direct imports by consumers. 

2. Goods exempt from maximum prices in 
Canada. 

3. Goods to be re-exported. 

4. Goods which have been or are going to be 
sold to the Department of Munitions and Supply 
or the government of any other country or any 
agency thereof. 

5. Cases where the total subsidy to an importer 
on all goods is less than $25 in a month. 

6. Other goods specifically designated. This 
group includes such items as: clothing and wear- 
ing apparel made from woven fabrics, cut glass- 


ware, dairy products, and household furnishings. 
7. Ships’ stores. 


In addition to the payment of direct 

















subsidies to importers the C.P.S.C. has 
become the sole importer of many pro- 
ducts. These goods are resold in the 
Canadian market at prices commen- 
surate with the retail ceiling and the 
loss is financed out of public funds. 
This is similar to the trading Joss device 
which characterizes the British sub- 
sidy program.” In carrying out these 
purchases, the existing channe)s of 
trade are used wherever possible. 

The first bulk purchases under this 
program were arranged in March 1942 
when the C.P.S.C, purchased Canada’s 
entire requirements of currants and 
raisins from the Australian Govern- 
ment. By August, bristles, coffee, 
cocoa, beeswax, corned beef, fats, and 


vegetable oils were included in the bulk 


purchase program. On August 15 
spices including white and black 
pepper, allspice, cinmamon, nutmeg, 
mace, ginger, cloves, and sage were 
added to the list because of “continued 
shipping difficulties.” 

The program was extended to dried 
plums or prunes in September and to 
peanuts in December and now covers 
all dried fruits. In many instances, 
these products were eligible for sub- 
sidy prior to their inclusion in the bulk 
purchase program. 

The extension of the bulk purchase 
program has been made necessary be- 
cause in many instances it is only possi- 
ble to secure supplies under the terms 
of an international agreement which 
requires that purchases must be made 
by a single agency. Shipping problems 
have also been important. A favorable 
by-product has been that indirect sub- 
sidies through an import monopoly are 
administratively easier to handle than 
the payment of direct subsidies to each 
importer with the checking of books, 
filing of claims, etc., required. 

Domestic subsidies have been paid to 


achieve one or more of four purposes: 


es Alleviation of the squeeze. 
2. Stimulation of output. 
3. Reduction in retail prices. 
4. Compensation for inventory losses attend- 
ing an enforced price reduction. 
2See my “British Food Subsidies,’ Dun’s Review, 


March (943, 9. 12. 
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A number of domestic subsidies 
have been paid either to alleviate the 
squeeze due to prices being out of 
balance in the basic period or to com- 
pensate for subsequent increases in 
Usually such subsidies have 
accompanied a roll back of manufac- 
turing or wholesale prices. Moreover, 


special conditions have been attached 
to these payments. Thus in several in- 


costs. 


stances the subsidy has been considered 
as an interim measure pending the 
adoption of an econofies program 
(c.g. gloves and garment leather and 
shoes). When a 15 per cent increase 
in the cost of manufacturing shoes was 
rolled back in January 1942, 8 per cent 
was borne by the manufacturers, 
wholesalers, and retailers; the remain- 
ing 7 per cent was covered by tempo- 
rary subsidy pending the results of a 
survey to eliminate all unnecessary 
costs. This subsidy was later cut to 
4 per cent upon the introduction of a 
simplification program. 


The principle that a subsidy should 
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be related to need is best illustrated by 
that paid on 34 specified groups of 
household staples* including baking 
powder, breakfast cereals, clothes pins, 
floor wax, jam, mayonnaise, canned 
meats, split peas, table salt, and soap. 
To reduce pressure on retail prices, 
manufacturers’ prices were rolled back 
to the highest level prevailing in June 
1941. In cases where the price was re- 
duced below the level on which the 
retail ceiling was based, the retailer 
had to lower his price proportionately. 
The maximum subsidy was the differ- 
ence between the former maximum 
and the new maximum prices of each 
manufacturer for each product. How- 
ever, the total payments were reduced 
to the extent that the manufacturer’s 
profit from his entire business, after 
taxes, was greater than his “standard 


profits” for the purpose of the excess 


profits. 
The subsidies are paid as “account- 


% The groups originally numbered 43 but there have 
been several amendments and deletions. 
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Total Index Food 
August 1939... 100, 100.0 
January 1941... 107.4 110.5 
Jaume t942~..... 109.6 113.3 
October 1941... 114.6 124.1 
December 1941 . 114.9 124.7 
April 1942..... 115.0 124.6 
July 1942...... 117.0 131.2 
October 1942... 116.9 130.7 
November 1942. 117.7 133-3 
December 1942. 117.9 133.7 
January 1943... 116.2 128.2 





able advances” to the extent of go per 
cent of the maximum amount that 
might be due. The balance is paid 
when the C.P.S.C. determines the ad- 
justment necessary for excess profits, 
The above restrictions reduced the 
amount of subsidies payable because of 
the favorable profits position of many 
manufacturers at that time. 

The groups originally numbered 43 
but there have been several amend- 
ments and deletions. 

Domestic subsidies to stimulate pro- 
duction have been most important for 
dairy products—cheese, milk, and 
butter. To stimulate the production 
of high quality cheese for export to 
Great Britain a Dominion premium 
of 2 cents a pound has been paid. The 
Provinces of Ontario and Quebec, 
where more than go per cent of all 
Canadian cheese is produced, have also 
paid subsidies. 

A temporary milk subsidy of 30 cents 
per 100 pounds on fluid milk and of 4o 
cents per 100 pounds on milk used to 
make concentrated milk products was 
paid in areas where price increases had 
not taken place from December 1941 
to April 1942 to ensure an adequate 
Winter supply. A general reorgani- 
zation of the structure of milk prices 
including small increases for evapo- 
rated and condensed milk made it 
possible to abandon the subsidy pro- 


gram in the Spring of 1942. Starting 
September 1, 1942, a new subsidy of 


25 cents per 100 pounds was paid to 
fluid milk producers in designated 
areas. 

A 10 per cent decline in the produc- 
tion of creamery butter in the first five 
months of 1942 while demand was in- 
creasing led to the payment of a sub- 
sidy of 6 cents a pound on butter- 
fat (5 cents on butter) to “avert a 
threatened shortage of butter.” In ad- 
dition, the Dairy Products Board 
agreed to buy all butter offered at 2 
cents per pound below the maximum 
prices as a further incentive to “all out” 
production. The decline in butter pro- 


duction was attributable in part to the 


diversion to cheese production en- 
couraged by the relatively high re- 
turns available on that product. To 
the extent this was true the subsidy on 
butter was made necessary by the sub- 
sidy paid on cheese. 

The more important reductions in 


retail prices made possible by the De- 
cember 1942 program included: 


Gliee.<- ss 10 cents a pound 
Coe Oo SS 
Butter a 2 7 

Milk . “ quart 


Oranges... 7 to 10 cents a dozen 

The C.PS.C. is the sole importer of 
tea and coffee and hence it merely re- 
duced its selling price to the trade and 
absorbed the reduction as a trading 
loss. The milk subsidy was paid di- 
rectly to each distributor through local 
banks, The butter subsidy on the 
other hand is paid directly to primary 
producers by increasing the 6 cents per 
pound subsidy on butterfat to 10 cents 
a pound. This increase is to remain in 
effect until April 20, 1943, and was de- 
signed to obviate a seasonal price rise 


which had previously been authorized 


for the Winter months. 


The removal of the war exchange 


tax and the seasonal import duty was 
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expected to enable retailers and whole- 
salers to sell oranges at September 15— 
October 11, 1942 prices. A rise in f.o.b. 
prices, however, offset in part the ex- 
pected effect of this action. Subsidies 
were therefore announced in December 
to cover the amount by which the Gali- 
fornia f.0.b. price exceeded $4 and the 
Florida f.o.b. price exceeded $3.25. 
Banana prices were also reduced some- 
what by the removal of the customs 
duty, war exchange tax, and special 
excise tax on imports. 

Each of the above products is in- 
cluded in the cost of living index and 
these reductions were designed to off- 
set rises in other components so that on 
balance the index would decrease. 

Payments to compensate for inven- 
tory losses became necessary when a 
price ceiling was lowered and the af- 
fected concerns were not financially 
able to stand the entire loss on goods 
previously produced or acquired. Un- 
like the other types of subsidies, these 
were “one time” payments to cover 
2 specific situation. Frequently, ar- 
rangements were also made to continue 
subsidizing future supplies of these 
products to compensate for unavoid- 
able cost increases. 

An inventory subsidy was necessary 
when the canners’ maximum prices 
for 36 kinds of domestic canned fruits 
and vegetables in the 1941 pack were 
rolled back. Wholesalers were reim- 


bursed for the entire price reduction 
except an amount equal to the sales 
tax, while canners received only 80 per 


cent of the difference between the 
former price and the lower price at 
which they had to sell. If wholesalers’ 
and retailers’ costs were cut below those 
on which their price ceiling was based, 
the wholesale and retail price had to 
be lowered. Canners were also paid 
a subsidy on the 1942 pack to compen- 
sate for the higher prices they had to 
pay growers whose costs were higher 
in 1942 than a year earlier. 

The program to reduce retail prices 
of tea, coffee, and butter in December 
1942 necessitated the payment of sub- 
sidies to compensate for reductions in 
the value of floor stocks. Processors 
and distributors of coffee and tea were 
reimbursed for the full reduction in 
the value of inventories while all 
persons legally holding for sale at 
wholesale more than 1,000 pounds of 
creamery butter were compensated for 
80 per cent of the quantity owned and 
reported on December 1. 

During the first year of the pro- 
gram, the cost of subsidies paid by the 
C.P.S.C. was approximately $30,000,000. 


REPORTED EXPENDITURES FOR SUBSIDIES 
Date Domestic Import Toral 
April 21, 1942.... $1,974,000 $154,000 $2,128,000 
PE: Da ica Srziawa'eds's 3,359,000 676,000 4,035,000 
December 1.... wie 15,000 ,000 15 ,000 ,0o 30 ,000 ,000 
During the first few months, the total 
cost was relatively small since the pro- 
gram did not embrace many large com- 
mitments and time was required to get 
it under way. Most of the first year’s 
cost, therefore, was concentrated in the 
last six months of the period. 
From June 1 to December 1, 1942, 





subsidy payments aggregated about 
$26,000,000 or an annual rate of 
$52,000,000. However, the current rate 
of spending is substantially greater be- 
cause data did not include a full six- 
month subsidy for some of the more 
important programs, which were in- 
troduced after June 1: 

Butter (6 cents per [b. of butterfat) .. July 6 

POPOUINE 5. 555.055 5 = 25 ers uke Bs June 6 

Milk (25 cents per cwt.)...... September 1 

Several of the bulk purchase plans 
were also in effect for only part of the 
period (e¢.g., spices added to the list 
August 15 and prunes September 18) 
while the peanut program was an- 
nounced December 23. In light of 
these factors it is likely that subsidies 
were at the annual rate of about 
$100,000,000 by December 1942. 

The introduction of the new pro- 
gram in that month to subsidize lower 
retail prices was estimated by Mr. Ilsley 
to cost about $40,000,000. Of this total 
about $30,000,000 will be spent for milk 
subsidies on the basis of 1941 data for 
sales and production. Thus the total 
cost of subsidies appears to have reached 
an annual rate of almost $150,000,000 
and further increases are probable. 
These estimates are subject to wide 
margins of error because of the chang- 
ing nature of the program. In the 
current fiscal year which ended March 
31, 1943, the actual cost of subsidies was 
probably about $75,000,000 or slightly 
less than 2 per cent of the total ex- 
penditures of the government during 
the same period. 

(Continued on page 39) 
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“*AUSTERITY’’—BRITISH COMBINE 


ECENTLY in England a huge 

American locomotive rolled into 
a London station to be greeted by 
English dignitaries, trafhc specialists, 
and newspaper men. The engine is 
one of the “Austerity” models built by 
the American Locomotive Works at 
Schenectady. Stripped of all ornament, 
the engine startled the delegation with 
a blast of its whistle which made 
windows rattle, and top hats dance 
on the skulls of amazed Englishmen. 
Edward R. Murrow, the C.B.S. corre- 
spondent reporting the incident with 
a nostalgic sigh, told how the deep- 
throated sound evoked visions of vast 
prairies and mountain bends where 
the winds carried the warning and 
cleared the tracks for miles ahead. 
English train whistles are piccolos com- 
pared to the American bassoon. 

The “Austerity,” as plain as a mule, 
and sent to England to do a mule’s job 
in war time, brings with it something 
of America’s strength and will to 
victory. It also completes a cycle of 
railroad investment that comes back in 
England’s hour of need with the fruits 
of soil and toil, and implements of war. 


SS CENTURY’S INVESTMENT 
AND RETURN 


A. M. SULLIVAN 


Associate Editor, DuN’s Review 


One hundred and thirteen years ago, 
the “Stourbridge Lion” built by Foster, 
Rastrick & Co. arrived from England. 
Horatio Allen, the young American 
engineer, climbed into the cab and took 
the throttle. A group of investors, 
enthusiasts, and cynics were standing 
by. At a signal the bell rang, the 
whistles tooted briefly so as not to waste 
the steam, and the pistons lunged out, 
kicking the energy into the wheels, 
and the train was off on its first journey 
for the Delaware & Hudson from 
Honesdale to Seeleyville, Pa. on 
August 8, 1829. The race westward 
over a continent had begun and the 
fuel that gave traction to the wheels 
was money as well as wood and coal. 

The first locomotive came from 
England, so did the early capital to 
build railroads in the conquest of a 
continent. In 1835 the great financial 
house of the Baring Brothers began to 
risk millions of dollars because it saw 
the harvest to be reaped in the resources 
of America. After the Civil War, new 
British investors took up where others 
left off, for American finances were 
sapped by the bloody quarrel of the 
States. Irish, Welsh, and Scotch labor 
laid the rails, graded the hills and dug 
the tunnels. American balladry was en- 
riched by “Drill Ye Tarriers Drill,” and 
other songs of the right of way when 
James J. Hill, Toronto-born Ameri- 
can, Lord Edward Shaughnessey, 
Milwaukee-born Canadian and others 
fought their way over the plains and 
through the Sierras to the Pacific. 
American rails were traded in on the 
London exchange, and the ownership 
was widely distributed through English 
banking houses. 

James Watt inventor of the steam 
engine, James Stephenson builder of 
the first successful locomotive, contrib- 
uted to the making of the American 
empire, even though it was the hope 
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of early English industrialists to keep 
America an export debtor nation. But 
the railroad kept moving West, and 
at each rail junction, a trade center 
started, and industry grew with coal, 
iron, cotton, wheat, and other foods 
and raw materials easily accessible. 
Everywhere there were resources to 
exploit, and work to do, and traffic to 
handle. The railroads grew, until the 
nation was bound in a mesh of steel 
and the names of Harriman, Vander- 
bilt, and Morgan became identified 
with sections of the network. 

Not all English investments in 
American rails have been happy ones. 
There was a time when foreign in- 
vestments were endangered by Ameri- 
can stock-jobbing in the Jim Fisk and 
Jay Gould era. Despite unprofitable 
gambles on an occasional “streak of 
rust,” every pound risked in American 
railroad securities has paid back a 
hundredfold in “lease lend,” England’s 
life line from America. All the re- 
sources of America, and that includes 
the vast mineral and agricultural 
wealth of Canada are readily available 
through the quarter-million miles of 
rails which tap every industrial area and 
source of raw materials. The “Stour- 
bridge Lion” comes back after a century 
of evolution in the rugged “Austerity” 
from Schenectady. It is the symbol 
“lease lend” and the newly awakened 
power of America which will help 
grind Hitler and tyranny under its 
wheels. 

The “Austerity” will take part in 
America’s offensive in Europe with 
the blast of a whistle that will make all 
the quislings, gauleiters, and gestapo 
torturers tremble from Norway to 
Africa. Truly, a vital phase of Democ- 
racy’s defense against the tyrants ac- 
tually began with the introduction of 
the “Stourbridge Lion” at Honesdale, 
Pa., in 1829. 
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j 1940 1941 1942 1943 
lanuary 122 140 171 200 
February 116 4 i P 202 
March 113 147 ! 
April 113 144 3 
May 117 174 
June 122 159 176 
July 122 160 178 
August 12 160 183 
September 161 186 
October 131 164 190 
November 134 167 194 
December 138 167 + 197 
Employment 
Millions of Persons; U.S. Burcu of Census 

1940 194! 1942 1943 
January 45:3 48.9 51.0 
February 45-7 49-4 50.9 
March 45.8 50.9 
April 45-1 46.8 50.7 
May 46.3 48.5 5 
June 47-6 F ee 
July pa 54-0 
August 47-7 51.0 54.0 
September 47-9 50.3 52.4 
October 47.0 §0.2 52.4 
November 46.3 §0.2 52.8 
December 46.3 50.2 51.9 




















Retail Sales 


Seasonally Adjusted Index Wgp5-1939 = 10° 
j 194 394! 
january 113.3 on 
February 114.6 68 
March 115.9 1355 
April 313.8 Ry 
May 116. # {- 
June 117.5 139.0 
July 117.1 447 
August » 53.8 
September 115.4 120.8 
October 417.2 539 
November 123.4 iy2.0 
December 124.5 83.3 











Business Invent 


Billions of Dollars; U§. Department 











1940 194! 
January 19.60 6.49 
February 19.75 n.64 Pa 
March 19.93 t 14 
April 20.09 eo 
May 20.12 A 
June 19.97 46 
July 3.99 
August 20.09 44 
September 20.47 06 
October 20.88 4.92 
November 21.31 $.72 
December 21.20 9.08 
* Approximation; figure from quad source not 





THE TREND OF BUSINESS 


Summary: Wane of anticipatory buying and tax payments drop retail trade close 
to a year ago but consumer income after taxes continues at record levels. Pro- 
duction still rises; consumer goods plants turning to simplification to lift output. 


HE continued rise in production 

has apparently had little effect as 
yet on unfilled order backlogs which 
remain at about the highest level in his- 
tory. However the large expansion in 
production, together with tightened 
material controls, was clearly reflected 
in the inventory picture. Manufac- 
turers’ reports indicate that with in- 
ventory expansion almost at a standstill 
stocks are approaching but have not 
yet reached the usual relationship to 
production. 

A levelling-off in unfilled order back- 
logs of many industries recently due 
to cancellations and closer control over 
ordering under allocation and allotment 
plans resulted in no significant varia- 
tion from the all-time high reached late 
last year. Estimates indicate that in 
the early months of 1943 backlogs were 
about 75 per cent heavier than they 
were a year earlier. 

With productive capacity still shift- 
ing to war work at the expense of 
civilian needs, unfilled orders are less 
and less reflective of the heavy trade 
buying pressure in consumer goods in- 
dustries which find it increasingly dif- 
ficult to maintain and increase output. 

A small rise in total production to a 
new record during February again 
reflected largely a rise in munitions 
output which was 6 per cent above the 
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heavy December rate, after adjustment 
for the shorter work-month (WPB). 
The shift to a 6-day week in coal min- 
ing lifted soft coal output to the high- 
est level in almost 16 years. 

Non-durable goods production failed 
to expand during the month, limited 
by labor and materials supplies. Cot- 
ton consumption fell 2 per cent below 
1942 levels, first year-to-year decline 
since the start of the war boom and was 
3 per cent smaller than the peak reached 
last April, chiefly because of manpower 
difficulties in New England mills. 

In an effort to obtain the greatest and 
most efficient use of manpower and 
machinery, simplification of lines is 
rapidly spreading both on a voluntary 
and compulsory basis, especially in con- 
sumer goods lines. 


Simplification of Output 


Manufacturers of underwear, radio 
set parts, furniture, builders’ hardware, 
shoes, gloves, and cotton textiles re- 
ported sharp changes in patterns and 
the number of lines offered. Elimina- 
tion of some print cloth and sheetings 
constructions was expected to increase 
overall cotton goods production by 2 
per cent this year. 

Manpower shortages, the steady ex- 
pansion in manufacturers’ shipments 
and a record off-season haul of grain 


created increasing pressure on railroad 
facilities already taxed close to the 
maximum. Shipments were apparent- 
ly moving more slowly and in some in- 
stances transit time of civilian goods 
was half again as long as last Summer. 
The lengthening of shipping time and 
some hold-up of freight cars at sea-ports 
had the effect of a 4 per cent decrease in 
box-car supply and a 7 per cent decrease 
in the open-top car fleet from a year 
ago according to ODT. However no 
serious congestion was reported even at 
export shipping points where a record 
average of between 2,500 and 3,000 cars 
are unloaded daily (AAR). 

Although few Gevernment cancella- 
tions of previous construction contracts 
have been reported since the end of 
January, new commitments for build- 
ing increasingly reflect Government 
curtailment and restrictions releasing 
men for war work. The value of total 
construction contracts awarded increas- 
ed seasonally in February but dropped 9 
per cent below last year (F. W. Dodge). 
Civil engineering construction was only 
half 1942 totals (Engineering News 
Record). The value of building per- 
mits in 215 cities (which largely ex- 
cludes war work) was two-thirds less 
than last February when private resi- 
dential building already had fallen 


behind pre-war years. 
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Seasonally Adjusted Index; 19 35-198% 100; U. § 











1940 1941 | 1942 
January 110.7 1224 153.8 
February 110.7 1244 155.6 
March 110.3 1267 157.4 
April 110.6 129.1 161.1 

May 112.0 1343 16 
June 112.1 1394 9 
July 112.8 140 171.0 
August 113.9 174.3 
September 113.5 437 176.0 
October 145-7 180.5 
November 117-7 1463 186.0 
December 121.3 1514 193.7 

Cost of ling 

Index, 1935-1939 = 100, U S.¥bu of Li 
1940 194! 1942 
January 100.8 112.0 
February 100.8 112.9 
March 99.8 101.2 114.3 
April 102.2 5.1 
May 1029 116.0 

June 100.5 1045 J essertet™ 

July 105 1169 
August eet 06.2 117.4 
September 100.4 108.1 117.8 
October 100.2 109.3 119.0 
November 100.1 110.2 119.8 
December 100.7 110.5 120.4 














tail Sales 
1945-1939 = 100, U. S. Dept. of Com. 
194! 1942 1943 
130.3 149-7 158.6 
136.6 1443 184.0° 
1355 142.8 
ty RiZn 
MIG 
139.0 140.5 
444-7 146.2 
153.8 151.5 
139.8 146.1 
B39 150.0 
142.0 155.0 
63.3 145-1 
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US. Department of Commerce 
1941 1942 1943 
1.49 27 28.08 
b.64 A> 
t 14 28.32 
2.6 28.82 
4 29.15 
46 29.37 
3.99 29.23 
44 29.10 
6 29.03 
4.92 28.84 
$.72 28.84 
4.08 28.34 
wad source not available, 
= 
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gor market affected 
fice, and non-essen- 
ft sharply. Manu- 
wnt continued to 
ifarm employment 
west for that period 
er cent less than a 


year ago farmers were planning to 
increase acreage planted this Spring 3 
per cent over last year’s expanded level. 

Longer working hours, some upward 
adjustments in wage rates, and greater- 
than-usual expansion in agricultural 
income were reflected in individual 
income payments. Consumer in- 
come continued to rise at an undimin- 
ished rate and exceeded last year’s 
record level even after tax deductions, 
running at an annual rate of about 
$125,000,000,000 in the first quarter of 
the year. 

A combination of heavy tax pay- 
ments and diversion of income to stock- 
up buying in earlier weeks left con- 
sumers with relatively low cash on 
hand just before the March tax dead- 
line. A definite decline was noted in 
retail collections. War bond redemp- 
tions, largely by small wage earners, 
were heaviest on record early in March. 
However bond sales were six times 
greater than redemptions, although 
smaller than in early February. Sub- 
stantial increases in personal loans were 
registered by large lending organiza- 
tions and the rate of new saving was 
said to have slackened. 

While taxes and bad weather slowed 
the terrific buying rush in apparel the 
reaction feared after Tax-Day by many 
retailers failed to develop on a broad 
scale. Firmness of demand and the 
trend to higher-priced merchandise 
maintained retail dollar volume at least 
at last year’s record level in early March, 
although the slackening of the buying 
rush and dullness in canned goods lines 
after rationing became effective elimi- 
nated the spectacular gains which had 
boosted February sales some 25 per cent 
ahead of 1942 highs. 


The unusually early and heavy con- 
sumer demand moved seasonal goods 
out of stores at an unusually fast pace. 
Reports sugggested that retail inven- 
tories in February and early March 
followed the trend set in January when 
stocks fell slightly below the previ- 
ous year for the first time since 1938. 
Larger retailers apparently were more 
favorably situated than smaller stores 
and in several instances stocks of large 
retailers were higher than last year. 


Farm Prices Above Parity 


A further increase in agricultural 
prices and some upward adjustments in 
ceilings of industrial commodities were 
reflected in a continued slow rise in 
wholesale prices. By mid-March the 
price average was up 1 per cent from 
the previous month, farm products 
up 4percent. While farm prices gener- 
ally ran 15 per cent above parity in 
January, most grain and peanuts re- 
mained below parity levels. Cotton, 
potatoes, and soybeans were slightly 
above parity prices; rice, livestock, dairy 
products, wool, and tobacco 12 to 40 
per cent above parity. 

Advances in retail prices for foods, 
coal, and service charges were reflected 
in a fractional increase in living costs 
during February but the rise of 0.2 per 
cent was smallest in several months. 
According to the USBLS index living 
costs are 7 per cent above last year and 
4 per cent above May 1942 when the 
General Maximum Price Regulation 
became effective. 

With stock exchange trading con- 
tinuing to average better than 1,000,000 
shares daily during the first half of 
March the Dow-Jones industrial stock 
price average hovered close to the new 


wartime peak of 130.74, little changed 
from a month earlier. 

Early estimates and reports of cor- 
porate profits for the year 1942 indi- 
cate that although earnings before taxes 
were better than 1941, net profits after 
taxes just barely failed to match those 
of 1941. With the exception of 1941 
however total corporate profits were 
larger than any previous year on record, 
surpassing 1929, according to prelim- 
inary estimates recently prepared in 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce. 

Profits of manufacturing corpora- 
tions were estimated 10 per cent smaller 
than 1941, of wholesale trade corpora- 
tions off 15 per cent. Finance and ser- 
vice corporation profits were larger 
than 1941 although below 1929 levels. 
Total retail corporate profits, which 
exclude a large number of small un- 
incorporated retail businesses, were esti- 
mated moderately higher than last year 
and largest in history. The only spec- 
tacular increase over 1941 was recorded 
by the transportation industry where 
corporate profits, best on record, were 
about half again as large as last year 
due in large part to the exceptional 
gains reported by railroads. 

Little change was evident in the vol- 
ume of money in circulation which con- 
tinued slightly in excess of $16,000,000,- 
000. The gradual decline in business 
loans and increase in demand deposits 
and Government security holdings to a 
new high continued to feature com- 
mercial bank reports. Loans to brokers 
and dealers or for purchasing securities 
were little changed from a year ago, 
reflecting the preponderance of cash 
transactions in current stock market 
activity. 
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Index; 1926 = 100; U. S. Bureau of Labor Stanstics 

1940 194! 1942 1943 
January 79-4 80.8 96.0 101.9 
February 78.7 80.6 96.7 102.6° 
por § 73.4 81.5 97.6 
Apri 78.6 83.2 8. 
May 78.4 Ps oe ” 
June 775 87. 98.6 
July 77-7 : 98.7 
August ——o 90.3 99.2 
September 73.0 91.8 99.6 
October 78.7 92.4 100.0 
November 79.6 92.5 100.2 
December 80.0 93-6 101.0 

Industrial Stock Prices 
Monthly Average of Daily Index; Dow-Jones 
1940 194! 1942 1943 

January 147.60 130.17 Hit 121.52 
February 147-29 121.68 107.28 127.40 
March F.13 122.52 101.62 
April 148.91 119.10 97-79 
May 1~-7z 116. 98.42 
June 11946 AN 103.75 Jy 
July 122.23 127.57 106.94 
August 125.32 126.67 06, 
September 131.46 127.35 107-37 
October 132.39 121.18 113.51 
November 133.90 116.91 115.31 
December 130.45 110.67 117.16 

















* Approximation; figure from quoted source not available. 
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TRADE ACTIVITY—A REGIONAL SUMMARY 


1. New EnciLanp ReEcIon 


JAN., 108.7 DEC., 119.6 JAN. 1942, 119.5 
UNADJUSTED: JANUARY, 98.3; DECEMBER, 147.4 

Barometer sharply below Jast month; decline from 1942 
one of largest in country. FEesruary—Boston wholesale 
trade 10% above a year ago, Portland unchanged, Spring- 
field off 10%. Main potato crop brought good prices 11°% 
higher than 1942. Industrial employment in Worcester 
about 20% greater than last year, Boston 10%, Springfield 
34%; Rhode Island off about 5%. Collections generally 
better than a year ago. Marcu—Boston department store 
sales 16% above last year. Hartford boom area facing hous- 
ing shortage; limit on hours and period of women’s work 
lifted. Boston wholesale gift show orders smaller than a 
year ago. 


2. New York City Recion* 

Fesruary—Retail trade at an exceptionally high level 
running well ahead of last year. Nondurable manufactures 
predominant in the New York City area not greatly benefited 
by war orders. Rise in payrolls lagging behind other sections 
of State with industrial payrolls about 30% larger than 1942; 
trade payrolls continued below 1942. Bridgeport and Long 
Island heavy war industries boom payrolls. Buying at New 
York Gift Show very active. New York City hotel volume 
at very high levels forging 32% ahead of last year. Collec- 
tions continue running better than a year ago. MarcH— 
New York City department store sales 8% ahead of last year. 
Production in garment trade running slightly behind last 


year’s record level. * Barometer figures not available. 


3. ALBANY AND Syracuse REGION 
JAN., 135.7 DEC., 131.6 JAN. 1942, 137.3 


UNADJUSTED: JANUARY, 121.4; DECEMBER, 144.8 

Barometer somewhat improved in month, but declined 
from last year in contrast with gain for country. FEBRUARY 
—Albany wholesale trade 50°% below a year ago, Syracuse 
up 12%. Dairy farm income and production well above last 
year’s levels. War plants boost factory payrolls to about 35% 
above 1942 in Syracuse and Albany—Schenectady—Troy area, 
up 28% in Binghamton. Collections steady to better than 
a year ago. Marcu—Leather glove production and pay- 
rolls in Gloversville increased with event of 48-hour week 
in that area.. Syracuse department store sales up 5% over 
a year ago. 


4. BuFFALo AND RocHeEsTER REGION 


JAN., 119.4 DEC., 123.3 JAN. 1942, 120.6 
UNADJUSTED: JANUARY, 103.6; DECEMBER, 

The decline in the barometer for the month and year less 
favorable than the country as a whole. Fresruary—Whole- 
sale trade in Buffalo 8% above last year’s level, Rochester 
off 5%. Farm income up about 20% above a year ago. 
Buffalo employment and payrolls continue at high peak, 
25 and 37% above 1942, respectively; Rochester payrolls 
up 25%. Collections substantially above a year ago. Marcu 
—Buffalo department store sales 189% ahead of 1942, 
Rochester up 17%. Opening of Great Lakes navigation 
season late this year. Soybean flour production at capacity 


130.0 


levels. Buffalo steel rate at 107°% of capacity. 
5. NortHerN New Jersey REcIon 
JAN., 113.3 DEC., 113.8 JAN. 1942, 121.3 


UNADJUSTED: JANUARY, 98.7; DECEMBER, 137.2 

Slight decline in barometer from last month, decline from 
1942 level one of largest in the country. Fresruary— 
Newark wholesale trade up 3% over a year ago; up 5% in 
month. Building permit value decreased 18% from 1942. 
Industrial employment about 8% above 1942 in Newark, 
up about 2% in Elizabeth, Jersey City offabout 4%. Collec- 
tions better than a year ago. Marcu—Newark department 
store sales 7% below a year ago. Paterson dyeing and print- 
ing plants helped by 48-hour work-week. War plants in 
Bound Brook, Finderne, Bellemead, and South Somerville 
spur employment and payrolls. 


6. PHILADELPHIA REGION 


JAN. 115.2 DEC., 121.4 JAN. 1942, 119.4 
UNADJUSTED: JANUARY, 99.8; DECEMBER, 161.4 

Barometer declined for month comparing unfavorably 
with the country. Fresruary—Philadelphia wholesale trade 
5% below 1942. Pennsylvania farm income in December 
up 10% over previous year, Delaware up 99%. Coal pro- 
duction increased, miners working six-day week. Many in- 
dustries on voluntary 48-hour basis in Philadelphia; employ- 
ment running to about 17% above 1942, payrolls up 43%; 
Reading slightly off. Collections generally better than a year 
ago. Marcu—Department store sales in Philadelphia 9° 
above 1942. Coatsville steel mill working at capacity. 
Philadelphia steel rate up to 93% of capacity. 
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7. PirtspurcH Recion 


JAN., 128.8 DEC., 130.6 JAN. 1942, 130.1 
UNADJUSTED: JANUARY, 108.5; DECEMBER, 166.2 

Barometer shows a slight decline from a year ago and the 
previous month, in contrast with an increase in average for 
the country. Fresruary—Pittsburgh wholesale trade 10% 
below a year ago, Erie up 2%, Charleston up 10%. Steel 
industry centinues at capacity, payrolls about 18°% above last 
year in Pittsburgh; employment up about 12% in Erie, de- 
creased slightly in West Virginia. Collections mostly better 
than a year ago. Marcu—Pittsburgh department store sales 
2% above 1942 level. Soft coal mining at highest levels in 
16 years. Pittsburgh and Youngstown at 102% of theoreti- 
cal capacity. 


8. CLEVELAND REGION 


JAN., 154.4 DEC., 146.7 JAN. 1942, 147.6 
UNADJUSTED: JANUARY, 134.3; DECEMBER, 198.0 

Barometer shows substantial increase in month, year-to- 
year gain larger than nation-wide increase. FEBRUARY— 
Wholesale trade in Cleveland 15% above a year ago; Akron 
up 8%; Toledo up 11%. December farm income in Ohio 
was 35% above a year ago. Industrial employment con- 
tinues to expand in Akron, about 53% above 1942, Cleve- 
land and Toledo up 15°%, Canton up 10%; largest payroll 
gains in Akron and Cleveland, Canton up about 25%, 
Toledo up 36%. Collections generally better than a year 
ago. Marcu—Cleveland department store sales 79% ahead 
of 1942, Toledo 17%, Akron 18%. Cleveland steel rate 
steady at 97%. 


g. CINCINNATI AND CoLtumBus REGION 


JAN., 161.8 DEC., 147.7 JAN. 1942, 151.3 
UNADJUSTED: JANUARY, 142.4; DECEMBER, 200.9 

Barometer increase in month better than in any other re- 
gion, gain over 1942 larger than country average. FEBRu- 
ary—Wholesale sales in Cincinnati 33% above a year ago, 
Columbus off 10%. Farm income in this area well above a 
year ago, up about 40%. Factory employment 1/5 larger 
than last year in Columbus, Cincinnati, Dayton; payrolls 
up about 55% in Cincinnati and Dayton. Collections better 
than 1942. MarcH—Department store sales in Cincinnati 
5% above 1942. Columbus up 19%. Cincinnati machine 
tool industry, East Liverpool pottery plants working at 
capacity levels, hiring more women workers. 


10. INDIANAPOLIS AND LouIsvILLE REGION 
JAN., 171.4 DEC., 166.0 JAN. 1942, 160.1 


UNADJUSTED: JANUARY, 152.2; DECEMBER, 208.0 

Barometer well above last month with increase over same 
month last year larger than for country. FEBRUARY—Louis- 
ville wholesale trade steady with last year, Indianapolis off 
15%. Income in January from livestock approximately the 
same as for 1942 in Indiana; prices of soybeans declined 
slightly from last year, corn increased about 10%. Indus- 
trial employment over 100% above last year in Evansville, 
Indianapolis up 22%, Louisville up 6%. Collections steady 
to better than a year ago. Marcu—Department store sales 
in Indianapolis 12% above 1942, Louisville steady. New 
plants in Tell City, Bowling Green, North Vernon raise 
employment. 


1. Cuicaco REGION 


JAN., 122.4 DEC., 130.4 JAN. 1942, 124.6 
UNADJUSTED: JANUARY, 107.4; DECEMBER, 162.8 

Barometer shows substantial drop in month, decrease 
greater for the country in the same month last year. FEBRu- 
ARY—Chicago wholesale trade 15% above a year ago. Farm 
employment in corn area slightly ahead of last year’s levels, 
giving a further boost to farm income. Chicago industrial 
employment about 5% above 1942; payrolls ahead about 
37% in South Bend, up 25% in Chicago. Collections im- 
proved over a year ago. MarcH—Chicago department store 
sales 2% above a year ago in first half of month. Illinois 
chosen for new grain alcohol plants and | hemp mills in grain 
belt. Chicago steel rate steady at 101% of capacity. 


2. Detrorr REcIon 
JAN., 166.5 DEC., 146.0 JAN. 1942, 138.9 


UNADJUSTED: JANUARY, 148.2; DECEMBER, 108.7 

Barometer increase for month best in country, with in- 
crease Over a year ago among largest in country. FEBRUARY 
—wWholesale trade 10% ahead of a year ago in Detroit, off 
8% in Grand Rapids. Michigan milk production 4° above 
1942. Industrial payrolls at record levels in Detroit, em- 
ployment up 57% above a year ago; Grand Rapids employ- 
ment below 1942. Collections better than last year, remain- 
ing steady in month. MarcH—Department store sales in 
Detroit 2% ahead of 1942. Grand Rapids furniture fac- 
tories getting war contracts to absorb labor supply. Detroit 
steel rate remains steady at 105%. 
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2. New York City...... 
3. Albany, Syracuse. ... 
4. Buffalo, Rochester. . . . 
5. Northern New Jersey . 
6. Philadelphia . 
7. Pittsburgh 
G. Cheveland.. - 25:5 «0 
g. Cincinnati, Columbus 
10. Indianapolis, Louisville 
11. Chicago . 
12. Detroit 
BS. MU WARREC 205.3055 200: 
14. Minneapolis, St. Paul 


THE BAROMETERS 


S. AND REGIONAL 


Seasonally adjusted; 1928-1932 = 100; compiled 


Change Chane 
Jan. from fron 
1943 Jan.’42 Dec. ':2 

8 ° 
136.2 + 3.3 — 2.5 
108.7 -- 9.0 — 9 
t i 

135-7 — 1.2 + 3. 
119.4 — 1.0 — 3.2 
113.3 — 6.6 — 0.4 
115.2 — 3.55 — 5.1 
128.8 — 1.0 — 1. 
154-4 + 4.6 + 5.2 
161.8 + 6.9 + 9.5 
E7164 71 a 3-3 
122.44 — 1.8 — 6.1 
166.5 +19.9 +14.0 
163.0 + 7.3 — 4.0 
141.9 — 1.9 — I. 


The barometers are composite indexes of track 
activity compiled by Dr. L. D. H. Weld, Director 
of Research, McCann-Ericson, Inc.; the monthly 
average for the years 1928-1932 inclusive equals 
100. In each paragraph the indexes on the first line 
are adjusted for seasonal variation; the unadjusted 


figures are shown on the second line. 


References 


in the paragraphs are to the adjusted indexes. A 
map showing the relative changes in trade by re- 
gions as indicated by the barometers is on the pre- 


ceding page. 


Indexes may be obtained in advance 


of their publication in Dun’s Review by special 
arrangement with the editor. 


THE SUMMARIES 


The material in the paragraph summaries covers 
the month of February and the first week of 


1. NEW ENGLAND 


Bangor 
Boston ...++eee0s 

Brockton scccccccesees 
Burlington 
Fall River 
Hartford 
Holyoke 
Lowell a 
Lynn —— 
Manchester 5— 
New Bedford....+12 : 





Portland 
Providence ...... 
Springfield ...... + 5 +23 
Waterbury +1 
Worcester 


2. NEW YORK CITY 


Bridgeport +2 
New York City..+ 8*+38 


Ce ee ore +10 
*Department stores only. 
3. ALBANY AND 
SYRACUSE 

AMBANT ocwsecssc —10 +33 
Binghamton ....+ 5 +2 
Poughkeepsie ......... 0 
Syracuse ..csccess +8+1 
EXE, -dacvtnonad +6+4 
4. BUFFALO AND 
ROCHESTER 

Buffalo ......000- + 8 +17 
Bimita ..cccceee + 8 +22 
Jamestown ......c000- +10 
Rochester ....... +2 +411 
5. NORTHERN 

NEW JERSEY 

Sere  Chtecs vacceuc —1 
Montclair .......ece0- —10 
Newark .ccccees + 6+16 
Pees saeavidaevee + 3 


6. PHILADELPHIA 


Allentown 
Altoona ..cccccccccese 
Camden 
Chester 
Harrisburg .. 
Hazleton 

Johnstown 
Lancaster 

Lebanon .. 
Norristown 
Philadelphia .. 
Reading .......+- 
Scranton ... ee 
Trenton oe 
Wilkes- Barre oeee 








6. PHILADELPHIA 


Williamsport ....+ 1 +32 
Wilmington ..... +20 +48 
TO: -wcsdscceves 0 +12 


7. PITTSBURGH 





Butler ..ccccccccccccs 
Charleston 

ESIC sccccceseccs 

BEAQEUR: oe cccercscians 
Greensburg .....++.-- — 6 
Homestead .......++++ —10 
Huntington ..... + 5 +19 
Os GR, cc ts cd ccdecds +12 
Pittsburgh ...... +3441 
SRO Seciixcciteceaces —2 
WARE: ods cvcscoccecs +23 
WHEE bceciscrcene +8 
Youngstown ..... +3+3 


8. CLEVELAND 


ABIOR. caves eiioe +30 +49 
CRM, cdcocnsine +3+4 
Cleveland ....... +20 +16 
Hamilton .....ccccece- +8 
AR 6206s 00ea +2412 
BABEED as tsccetsscsues —9 
ON Vaees cane +14 +22 


9. CINCINNATI 
AND COLUMBUS 





Cincinnati ...... +15+9 
Columbus .......+/8 + 7 
DaytOM .cccccccccecss +17 
EPSINSIOR a ccncssvces +40 
Middletown .......++- +4 
SpPingHel ...scccscess +21 
Steubenville ......+++. +9 
Zanesville ....ccccccoe —1 


10. INDIANAPOLIS 
AND LOUISVILLE 


Evansville ...... +30 +78 
Fost Wayne...... + 3+17 
Indianapolis +35 +15 
Louisville ....... +10 +18 
Owensboro ........... +36 


Terre Haute..... +10 421 


11. CHICAGO 


MUOOEE cic cvctccedecs +2 
Bloomington .......++ —2 
Champaign-Urbana ...+ 7 
CHRIS. Sccvcess +22 + 25 
Danville ...ccccccccccs +15 
TOROS catccctacceese +16 
UNE, bce cick sinnaaes + 
wae bbinanecnennwe 
Hammond 

BE. Gxt cxcssos ones 
PORED osccccccces 
Rockford ........ 

South Bend.. 





Springfield .... = 
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12. [ 


Adriar 
. Battle 
+ Bay C 
Detroi 
Flint 
Grand 
Jackso’ 
Kalam 
Lansin 
Sagina 


13. N 


Green 

Manito 
Milwat 
Oshkos 
Sheboy 


14. M 
AND 
Aberde 
Billing: 
Bismar: 
Butte | 
Dickins 
Duluth 
Eau C! 
Fargo . 
Grand 
Great 

Helena 
Tronwor 
Jamesto 
La Cro: 
Mankati 
Marque: 
Minnea; 
Minot . 


Superio: 
Winona 


15. 10 
_ NEBR. 
; Cedar | 
» Clinton 
Davenpe 
Des Mo 
Dubuque 
Fremont 
Lincoln 
Mason | 
Muscatin 
maha 
Sioux Cj 
Waterloo 





BAROMETERS FOR TWENTY-NINE REGIONS 


1g. NortH anp SoutH CaroLina REGION 
JAN. 1942, 175.8 


TRADE BAROMETER 


for Dun’s Review dy Dr. L. D. H. Weld 
13. MitwauKeE REcIon 


Change Change 





—— 
ity Nae 


March. 


+ Unavailable. 


The estimates of trade changes and other 


reports in the paragraphs are based upon opinions 
and comments of business men in various lines of 
trade, gathered and weighed by local Dun & Brap- 


STREET Offices. 


Department store sales figures are 


from the Federal Reserve Board; payroll and em- 
ployment figures are from State Labor Departments 
and the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


CITY LIST 





12. DETROIT : 
BEER wecipcscevescees +34 
Battle Creek.......... +12 
D MERU cs vadeseccase 5 
OS re +25 +40 
MEE ssastteeoeeunsen +27 
Grand Rapids....+ 5 +12 
SE. Kecwasveaveces +34 
BENSZOS: ve cdcccaces +16 
MMED ednsiy Surana nas 30 
MBINAW  cccscecs +15 + 4 
13. MILWAUKEE 
Green Bay....... +20 + 1 
SOE. ssccevesnss + 
Milwaukee ...... +18 +22 
CEN wesceccnasene 0 
MEER <eccccoesesc —22 
14. MINNEAPOLIS 
AND ST. PAUL 
MER A vagece nasca +14 
Billings ......00. —7+4 
MCR, cesnciiescad +10 
ME i etistimecacd —2—2 
DitRinson ....cccccces +8 
MEL ase cance ceesice +17 
Eau Claire 
a 
Grand Forks 
Great F 








Me. ‘icaes 

Tronwood ... 

Jamestown 

La Crosse 

Mankato 

Marquette .....00.000. +98 
Minneapolis ..... +15 +16 
eyes 5 
MOWING dcsvspeese +11 
SNES ccc ccccasene +5 
| — 6 
Semel... ceccees + 8 +15 
Sioux Falls...... +15 +24 
So. St. Paul.......... +34 
SUMMIOE oc cscsece +21 
MER: ccceecci tage, +28 
15. IOWA AND 
NEBRASKA 
Cedar Rapids....+ 5 +19 
. Vee esas +12 
Davenport .. --+ 5 +10 
Des Moines.........+- +9 
Dubuque ........ +2—3 
Fremont . 55 
Lincoln 
Mason 

Muscatir 
Omaha 
Sioux City . 
Waterloo 





16. ST. LOUIS 


East St. Louis......... +12 
RY. ceee sll 08 
S.Louis........ +20 + 8 

. | estes +16 

© Springfield 1.0... + 3 +17 


How trade activity in February compared with 
that of a year ago is indicated generally for 292 
cities throughout the country by these two sets of 
figures: spot estimates of retail sales (on the left) 
' from local Dun & BrapstreEET offices; check trans- 
actions (on the right) from bank debits published 
by the Federal Reserve Board. The figures shown 
afe percentage increases or decreases in February 
over the same month last year. 


17. KANSAS CITY 








Atchinson 

Bartlesville 

Emporia .....++- 
errr ‘ 
CHEEINIG: Scciccccosceude 
Hutchinson ........6. +66 
Independence ........ +23 
TE Radcceacnuen ces —21 
Mauser Chy..< 0 +25 +43 
ROWONCE fe cidcacsicces +59 
RMNOONE Coccccdcteces +34 
Oklahoma City..+32 +13 
CRMIUISEE . ceccccveces +5 
i Se ron 

St. Joseph.......+/2 +41 
Salina 

NES Scacccess +30 +46 
UME 2iskceotuud +25 + 3 
Wichita: .cccccces +40 +80 


18. MARYLAND 
AND VIRGINIA 


Baltimore ....... +25 +16 
DOO ccasvecsess 
Cumberland ........<. + 6 
eae ora a watd nares +22 
Fia@erstOWn, ....<cesc — 3 
Lynchburg ...... +10 
Newport News........ +56 
NORM <vucegnss +5 +421 
Portsmouth .......... +31 
Richmond ....... + 8 +20 
MORNE eis nhvgcavacen _- 
Washington ..... +14+ 4 


19. NORTH AND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Asheville ........ +645 
Charleston ...... +25 +15 
Charlotte ....... +5 +15 
Columbia ........-+- 5 428 
DEER ccccodscccveces +5 
Greensboro ...... +36 — 6 
Greenville ...... +42 +7 
So ae +10 —25 
Spartanburg .......... +25 
Wilmington ..... +15 +48 


Winston-Salem ..+ 5 +10 
20. ATLANTA AND 





BIRMINGHAM 

Po, ROR rrr —4 
Atlanta ....ccees +33 + 4 
RRS <o ccavdens +12 —19 
Birmingham ..... +10 —2 
ee +233 
Chattanooga ..... +20 +11 
Columbus ....... +12 +20 
ME vicicciccnscccnse +5 
BIDGREGR cccccccoctcces 0 
Knoxville .......+35 +24 
Macon .... «--+30 +20 
Mobile .........: +10 +20 
Montgomery ......... 6 
Nashville ........ +17 +38 
MOWREE 6 cvcscovesaces +26 
en: Se eae +70 
, ae ery +20 —27 


(Continued on next page) 


UNADJUSTED: JANUARY, 119.7; DECEMBER, 151.6 

Barometer declizics slightly in month; year-to-year decline 
contrasts with country-wide gain. Frsruary—Wholesale 
trade in Minneapolis 10% below a year ago, Great Falls up 
5°%, Sioux Falls up 10%. Montana farm income in Decem- 
ber almost double last year, Dakotas up around 65%, Minne- 
sota up 34%. Egg production 26% larger than 1942. In- 
dustrial ermployment in Minneapolis about 60% higher than 
a year ago, St. Paul up 25%. Collections generally better 
than a year ago, remaining steady in month. Marcn—St. 
Paul trade moderately above. Minneapolis flour production 
18% above 1942 early in month. 


15. lowa aND NeprasKa REGION 


JAN., 128.2 DEC., 117.1 JAN. 1942, 120.0 
UNADJUSTED: JANUARY, 125.4; DECEMBER, 136.1 
Barometer increase in month better than in any other re- 
gion, gain over 1942 larger than country average. FEBRu- 
ary—Wholesale trade in Sioux City 5% below a year ago, 
Omaha up 5%. Nebraska farm income for December 53% 
above last year, substantially better than country increase, 
Iowa up 23%. Iowa livestock prices at peak levels. Indus- 
trial employment about 70% above last year’s level. Col- 
lections better than a year ago, remaining steady in month. 
Marcu—lIncrease in corn acreage in Cedar Rapids area. 
Nebraska department store sales 19% above last year. 
Omaha bank clearings 57% larger than a year ago. 


16. St. Louts Recion 
JAN., 128.8 DEC., 139.3 JAN. 1942, 137.4 


UNADJUSTED: JANUARY, 113.2; DECEMBER, 167.2 

Barometer declined for month, drop from 1942 level one 
of largest in the country. Fresruary—St. Louis wholesale 
trade 5°% above a year ago. Farm income in December 47% 
ahead of last year in Missouri; cotton prices registered gain in 
area. Milk production about 10% greater than 1942. In- 
dustrial employment about 20% ahead of 1942 in St. Louis. 
Collections better than a year ago. Marcu—St. Louis de- 
partment store sales running 4% below last year in first week 
of month. Springfield retail trade below a year ago. Steel 
operations in St. Louis dropped from 107% to 102% of 
capacity. 


17. Kansas City REGIon 


JAN., 166.7 DEC., 158.1 JAN. 1942, 139.7 
UNADJUSTED: JANUARY, 143.8; DECEMBER, 200.9 

Barometer substantially above last month, gain over year 
ago among best in country. Fresruary—Wholesale trade 
5°% above a year ago in Kansas City, Oklahoma City. Win- 
ter wheat crop outlook very good. Range conditions con- 
siderably above normal aiding large cattle production. In- 
dustrial employment in Kansas City about 25° above a year 
ago, Oklahoma City up 15%, 3 times greater in Tulsa. 
Collections generally better than 1942. Marcu—Depart- 
ment store sales in Kansas City 17% above a year ago, St. 
Joseph 26%, Wichita 22%. Kansas City flour output 27% 
above 1942, Salina up 5%. 


18. MARYLAND AND VIRGINIA REGION 


JAN., 165.8 DEC., 171.2 JAN. 1942, 163.4 
UNADJUSTED: JANUARY, 142.7; DECEMBER, 230.6 

Barometer below last month’s levels, increase from a year 
ago smaller than country-wide gain. Fesruary—Baltimore 
wholesale trade 15% above a year ago, Norfolk up 5%, 
Richmond up 4%. Leaf tobacco brought exceptional prices. 
Farm income in December 14% ahead of last year in Vir- 
ginia, up 39% in Maryland. . Industrial employment about 
25% above last year in Baltimore, Richmond up 3%; Balti- 
more payrolls 40% larger than 1942. Collections steady to 
better than a year ago. Marcu—Baltimore department store 
sales 11% above a year ago early in month. Plant additions 
in Norfolk benefiting employment. 


eink eee ee JAN., 163.0 DEC., 169.8 JAN. 1942, 151.9 JAN., 197.9 DEC., 188.4 
°, °%, UNADJUSTED: JANUARY, 137.6; DECEMBER, 208.8 UNADJUSTED: JANUARY, 160.5; DECEMBER, 256.9 

15-lowa, Nebraska. ..... he + 6S + as Decrease in barometer from last month, but gain over last Barometer up in month, increase in year substantially 

tr, Laie. osc e css 1288 — 63 — 75 year well above country average. Fesruary—Milwaukee higher than country gain. FeBRUARY—Winston-Salem 

17. Kansas City......... 166.7 +19.3 + 5.4 wholesale trade 15% ahead of a year ago. Wisconsin milk wholesale trade 5°% ahead of a year ago, Wilmington up 

18. Maryland, Virginia... 165.8 + 1.5 — 32 production steady with last year, egg production up 14%. 12%, Charleston up 1%. Tender truck and garden vege- 

19. North, South Carolina 197.9 +12.6 + 5.0 Industrial payrolls continue at high levels in Milwaukee, tation severely damaged by cold. December farm income 

20. Atlanta, Birmingham. 197.9 +13.9 — 0.7 employment running about 22% ahead of last year. Collec- in North and South Carolina up 26 and 42% respectively 
| gt. Florida ............ 189.8 +16.2 — 1.6 tions running better than 1942 in all trades. Marcu— over previous year. Cotton textile plants operating at 
|. Memphis.......... he — ts. ~ 4 Milwaukee department store sales 9% below last year’s level capacity in Piedmont area. Marcu—Cold damages fruit 
| 33. New Orleans...... 155.8 +13.9 + 43 in first week of month. Retail trade showed best gains over blooms and tobacco crops, requiring some replanting. Bank 
er 199.1 +14.5 + 6.1 last year in Madison, Manitowoc, and Superior, declines in clearings in Charleston 16% above last year. 

| a5.Denver ............ 165.7 +21.5 + 27 1942 soe in country areas. Milwaukee bank clearings 

} 26.Salt Lake City... .. 171.1 +22.7 — 3.6 14% above 1942. 

i i, Portland, Seattle ‘an igne * ry 20. ATLANTA AND BIRMINGHAM REGION 
- i veeee * ie . 8.2 14. MINNEAPOLIS AND St. Paut REGION JAN., 197.9 DEC., 199.2 JAN. 1942, 173.8 
29.Los Angeles. ....... 138.0 9.5 0.9 : UNADJUSTED: JANUARY, 176.5; DECEMBER, 251.4 

JAN., 141.9 DEC., 143.5 JAN. 1942, 144.7 Slight drop in barometer in month, year-to-year increase 


substantially above country-wide gain. Fresruary—Atlanta 
wholesale trade 28% above a year ago, Birmingham off 10%, 
Nashville up 10%. Potato crop good, not damaged by 
freeze. Farm income in December 32% above last year in 
Georgia, Alabama up 29%. Atlanta employment about 3% 
below 1942, Birmingham and Nashville up 594, Chattanooga 
up 10%. Collections steady to better than a year ago. 
Marcn—Atlanta department store sales 89% above 1942, 
Nashville up 11%. Birmingham steel rate continues at 
100% of capacity. Fruit and truck vegetables injured by 
freeze. 


21. Froripa RecIon 
JAN., 189.8 DEC., 192.9 JAN. 1942, 163.4 


UNADJUSTED: JANUARY, 202.9; DECEMBER, 275.5 

Barometer gains over a year ago continue substantially 
larger than country average. Slight decrease in month. 
Fesruary—Jacksonville wholesale trade 50% ahead of a 
year ago, Tampa off 12%. Florida tangerine production 
at record heights, 114% greater than last season, grape- 
fruits up about 30%, oranges up 15%. Yield of Winter 
truck crops curtailed by freeze. Miami industrial employ- 
ment over 50% greater than last year; Jacksonville up 20%. 
Collections steady to better than a year ago. MarcH—Miami 
department store sales up 9°% above 1942. Cold weather in 
North stimulated tourist trade, below last year. 


22. Mempuis Recion 
JAN., 168.7 DEC., 175.1 JAN. 1942, 169.5 


UNADJUSTED: JANUARY, 156.1; DECEMBER, 225.0 

Barometer declined slightly in month, drop from year ago 
contrasts with country rise. FEBrRuary—Wholesale trade 
in Memphis 15% above a year ago. Moisture badly lacking 
in Arkansas, curtailing strawberry growth slightly. Farm 
income for December in Arkansas 14% above a year ago. 
Industrial employment well above a year ago, Memphis up 
about 35%. Collections generally better than a year ago, 
running steady in month. Marcu—Department store sales 
in Memphis 23% ahead of last year, Little Rock up 36%. 
Cold weather damaged truck gardens; Elberta peach crop 
practically a total loss. 


23. New Orteans Recion 
JAN., 155.8 DEC., 149.4 JAN. 1942, 136.8 


UNADJUSTED: JANUARY, 141.3; DECEMBER, 193.6 
Barometer continues to show much larger increases over a 
year ago than the country as a whole. Fresruary—New 
Orleans wholesale trade 15°% above a year ago. Cane sugar 
and rice crop acreage increased over 1942. Sweet potatoes 
bringing good prices. Farm income in December 63% 
greater than a year ago in Louisiana. Industrial employment 
in New Orleans about 60% ahead of last year. Collections 
steady with 1942. Marcu—Retail trade was at record levels 
for month in Lake Charles and Baton Rouge. Early garden 
and corn crops killed necessitating replanting. Strawberry 
harvest at peak. 


24. Texas REGION 
JAN., 199.1 DEC., 187.7 JAN. 1942, 173.9 


UNADJUSTED: JANUARY, 174.8; DECEMBER, 248.4 
Marked gains in barometer in month and year substan- 
tially above country changes. FEesruary—Wholesale trade 
in Dallas 15°% ahead of a year ago, Houston up 5%, Fort 
Worth up 20%, San Antonio up 4%, Shreveport up 15%. 
Drought and freezing weather unfavorable to crops. Orange 
crop production about same as last year. Fort Worth work 
clothing production gain about 30%. over 1942. Largest 
factory payroll gains over 1942 in Abilene, Beaumont, Fort 
Worth up 50%. Collections better than 1942. MarcH— 
Dallas department store sales 359% above last year. New 

vegetable canning plant located in Sulphur Springs. 
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25. Denver Recon 
JAN, 165.7 DEC., 161.3 JAN. 1942, 136.4 
UNADJUSTED: JANUARY, 147.8; DECEMBER, 205.9 
Barometer for this region continues to show one of the 
greatest gains over Jast year in the country. FEBRUARY— 


Denver wholesale trade 10% above a year ago, Albuquerque 
off 10%. Moisture lacking for livestock ranges. Farm in- 


came ia December 31% ahead of last year in Wyoming, up 
47% in Colorado, topping country increase. Denver fac- 
tory employment about 80% better than a year ago. Collec- 


tions steady to better than a year ago. Marcu—Departmeat 
store sales 27% above a year ago in Denver; bank clearings 
up 19%. Mining of critica) non-ferrous metals expanded 


in Colorado. 


26. Sarr Laxe City Recton 


JANy I711 DEC,, 1775 JAN. 1942, 139-4 
UNADJUSTED: JANUARY, 151.7; DECEMBER, 247.1 
Despite slight decrease in month, barometer gain over last 


year ranks among best in the country. Fresrvary—Whole- 


sale trade in Salt Lake City below a year ago. Idaho lamb 
crop larger than in recent years. Farm income in Decem- 


ber 27% above previous year in Idaho, Utah up 39%. Salt 


Lake City industrial employment more than double last year’s 
level. Collections running better than 1942. Marcn—Salt 


Lake City department store safes continue high, 48% above 
last year. Retail trade reported to be better than 1942 in 
Pocatello, Boise; large gains in Provo aided by stec) con- 


struction project in that Jocality. 


27. PortLanp AND Seatrie Recon 


JAN, 180.1 DEC., 177.5 JAN. 1942, 151.3 
UNADJUSTED: JANUARY, 151.4; DECEMBER, 228.0 


Barometer advanced slightly in month, continuing to show 
best increase over the corresponding month Jast year, FEBRu- 
aryv—Seattle wholesale trade 8°4 above 1942, Portland up 


40%. Wheat acreage less than last year. Heavy snows have 
slowed up logging, reducing lumber production below 1942 
levels. Pulp and paper manufacturers operating nearly at 
capacity in Portland. Factory employment in Portland and 
Tacoma more than double that of 1942, Spokane off slightly. 
Collections better than a year ago. Marcu—Department 


store sales 24% ahead of 1942 in Portland, Seattle up 31%. 
Good rhubarb crop in market in Puyallup valley area. 


28. SAN FrRANcisco REGION 


JAN. 1465 DEC, 150.5 ‘SAN. 1942, 120.6 
UNADJUSTED: JANUARY, 132.0; DECEMBER, 211.1 
Although barometer declined sharply in month, increase 
in year one of )argest in country. Frsrvarv—Wholesale 
trade in San Francisco 22% above a year ago. California 
farm income in December 43% above last year. San Fran- 


cisco housefurnishing show attendance double )ast year’s. 
Industrial payrolls in San Francisco Bay industrial area over 


125% abave last year; employment more than double in 


Oakland, San Francisco up over 70%. Collections generally 
better than a year ago. Marcni—San Francisco department 


store sales 23% ahead of 1942, Oakland up 24%. Whole- 


sale orders large for all types of merchandise. 


29. Los Ancetes Recion 


JAN, 138.0 — DECy 136.8 JAN, 1942, 126.0 


UNADJUSTED: JANUARY, 129.1; DECEMBER, 172.6 
Barometer increased slightly in month, year-to-year gain 


greater than country-wide increase. FeEBRUARY—Los An- 
geles wholesale trade 6% above a year ago. Freeze damaged 
citrus crops in Imperial, Coachella, and San Joaquin Valley. 
Lemon, avocado, and grapefruit markets exceptionally 
strong. Livestock prices firm, well above 1942. Industrial 
payrolls in Los Angeles industrial area about 75%/, above a 
year ago; employment up 50%. Collections better than a 
year ago. Marcu—Los Angeles department store sales 19% 
ahead of 1942. Bumper walnut crop in Los Angeles area. 


Large plant under construction in Phoenix. 


How trade activity in February compared with 
that of a year ago is indicated generally by the fig- 





rx 
ltr 


ures below. 


The figures for percentage changes | 


shown below are for: retail trade (left, in italic) 
and check transactions (right). 











DIGNIFICANTY BUSINESS INDICATORS 


COMPILED BY THE STATISTICAL STAFF OF “DUN’S REVIEW” 
More detailed figures appear ia “‘Dun’s Staristican Review." Back figures available upon request. 


Wholesale Food Price Index 


Building Permit Values—215 Cities 
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The Index is the sum of the wholesale price Feb. 1943 Feb. 1942 % Change Jan. 1943 % Change 
per pound of 31 commodities in genera) usc. New England... $1,465,403 $5,972,955 —75-5 $1,419,443 + 32 

1943 1942 Middle Atlantic. 9,439,130 14,054,444 —32.8 4,378,335 + 115.6 
Bees Sa00 M 6 South Atlantic. . 2,242,260 8,636,607  —74.0 6,823,307 — 67.1 
M jl a a Mar, +s pee East Central.... 6,768,769 24,197,756 —72.0 51344354 + 26.6 
ene hae 4.11 ar. 24-. +++ 3:57 South Central... 3,446,889 10,551,213 67.3 1,372,047 + 1511 
es antes pe oa vid --+ 3-57 West Central... 1,453,529 3,527,162 —s8.8 1,912,168 — 24.0 
? tase 49 os 359 = Mountain,,.+, 376,157 “1,406,762 —88.0 a 
i thas va — = ‘eee 357 Pacific ........ 3,644,699 20,157,880 —81.9 7,247,026 — 49.7 
Feb, 16... 4.06 Feb, “— : 355 Total U.S. cee $28,636,336 $88,564,969 —67.7 $28,819,468 — °6 
Feb. 9..... 4.05 Feb. 10..... 3.53 New York City. $5,356,969 $8,231,563 —34.9 | $485,536 1,003.2 
Se See 4.04 Feb. 3..... 3.51 Outside N. Y. C. $23,270,867 $80,333,406 —70.0 $28,333,882 — 17.8 
fan. 26..... 40g | es. 87... 3.51 ? rs oe 
Jan. 19.. 4.03 Jan. 20..... 3.47 Bank Clearings for Individual Cities 
Jan. 12 4.03 Jan. EZ. cee 3-47 (Thousands of dollars) 
ae, ree 4.04 ee See Feb. 1943 Feb. 1942 % Change Jan. 1943 % Change 

1942 1941 Boston ......... 1,250,743 1,210,588 + 3.3 1,435,358 —12.9 
Dec. 29... ..$4.02 Dec. 30 $3.43 Philadelphia .. .. 2,262,000 2,123,000 + 6.5 2,504,000 — 9.7 
Lay: Se 4.02 Se. ee 3.42 Buffalo ........ 213,537 197,851 + 7.8 239,700 —II.0 
7 8S) 5%01 800 Des. Ib,..., 3:39 Pittsburgh ...... 897,116 774,099 +15.9 961,759 — 6.7 
Dec. 8..... 3.97 Dec. 9..... 3.37 Cleveland ...... 707,236 620,534 +14.0 819,823 —13.7 
J a eae 3.96 US ae See 3.33 Cincinnati ‘eee 390,668 358,037. + 9.1 431,320 — 9.4 
-Nov. 24..... 3.95 Nov. 25..... 3.34 Baltimore ...... 524,638 427,776 22.6 570,650 — 8.1 
Nov. 17.. 3.94 a 3.32 Richmond ...... 261,821 221,820 +18.0 297,227 —II.9 
Nov. 10.. 3-94 VOY. 32. 006 3-31 ANane . «5.60% 457,800 388,500 +178 503,100 — 9.0 
Nov. 3.. 3.92 Nov. 4..... 3.28 New Orleans. ... 295,777 245,760 +20.4 331,615 —10.8 
WR. 27... 2 3-91 Oct. "28... 3-28 Chicago”... 06:2 1,639,654 1,538,533 + 6.6 1,809,538 — 9.4 
0 dae * ae ght - Oot,.a1 3.26 Detroit ........ 1,275,353 782,793 +62.9 1,381,028 — 7.7 
a | 3.87 ek. 24. ..<< Sa ee 595,728 507,354 -+17.4 642,913 — 7.3 
a Se 3.88 Se Pa 3.32 Louisville ...... 276,171 217,695 -+26.9 293,105 — 5.8 
Sept.29..... 3.86  Sept.30..... 3.34 Minneapolis... . 426,553 357,723 +19.2 480,514 —I1.2 
Set. 628... 3-84 Sept. 23... 3-33 Kansas City. .... 699,553 524,551 +33-4 732,045 — 4-4 
Sept. 15..... 3.82 Sept. 16..... 3.33 Omang. sca 250,350 172,694 +45.0 272,040 — ne 

. Se. er 188,601 159,683 +18.1 204,554 — 7. 
eins ee SES Seco hee 362,696 341,873 + 6.1 410,976 —11.7 

1943... Mar. 23..$4.11 fan. 12. $4.03 Houston ....... 324,187 275,589 +17.6 364,984 —II.2 
1942.. Dec. 22.. 4.02 Jan. 6.. 3.45 San Francisco... . 887,819 775,090 -+14.-5 1,020,462 —13.0 
1941.. Dec. 30.. 3.43 Jam. 7.. 2.50 — Portland, Ore.... 270,206 189,566 +42.5 285,198 — 5.3 
1940.. Dec. t0.. oe oo 18.. 2.18 Semlie © ac 331,613 245,038 +35.3 340,805 — 2.7 
1939: - > fs est i + j — Total 23 Cities... 14,789,620 12,656,148 +16.9 16,332,714 — 9.4 
—. ely, Yah ng om = New York. ..... 17,169,426 13,506,969 +27.1 18,402,566 — 6.7 
1929.. Feb. 28.. 3.52 Dec. 12.. 3.11 Total 24 Cities... 31,959,046 26,163,117 -+22.2 34,735,280 — 8.0 
1919.. July 31.. 5.30 Feb. 13.. 4.58 Daily Average. .. 1,452,684 1,189,233 22.2 1,389,411 -+ 4.6 
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21. FLORIDA 25. DENVER 
Jacksonville ..... +30 +23 Albuquerque ....— 2 +24 $0 1 
PAMELA sccccoeces _ CASPEF <ccccccvccccees 10 4 
Pensacola ssssseeeeeeee17 Cheyenne ... n toa 
ype +4) +38 Colorado Springs...... +44 h 
en RE +715 +29 ; ¢. at 
Grand Junction....... +39 «4 hos 
22. MEMPHIS Paelle céerisdcxerino. +15 gy tos 
BPE AY as. sar Lamerry { Sinc 
Greenville vicceces cece hS §—- Botte ccccccceveccre:o FAN MONI 
SS ee Bee ee Per ee +75 : 
Little Rock....--- 20 Sait Lake City.-.-+40'420 @ failu 
Memphis ....+++- +20 +11 | 
Pine Bluff...... ery 271. PORTLAND g hard 
TERREEAR 2.6006 cc2tces AND SEATTLE bi th 
Bellingham .......... 1 @ OF 
EUgeMe sscceceees cee AD 1 
23. NEW ORLEANS BE “ascncadcweees« +37 {wa 
Hattiesburg ...... yt —— stteeees +21 a woul 
Jackson .scseee eel ADEM cov ccscccccceest : : 
ADR varevcscwnsiec 422 Seattle v.essssees +12 +39 © jn th 
New Orleans..... +15 +11 SuoEane seeeeeee Rad a 1 
ACOMA .-ceeeee 
Vicksburg ...ccccccees +59 Wale Walls... >s0co.-+i0 n 
WR oosecantnaes +33 § subst 
24. TEXAS , 28. SAN FRANCISCO : of bu 
Abilene ....... Keunaesttel ‘ ee : 
Amarillo ...c.<0« 15 Bakersfield Gar ae ais — ; but ] 
Austin 202000002 Aes SE os ee 
Beaumont vvvvvvvesees 31 Qagland sssccces420 465 aD 
orsicana " 
Dallas. nino ee 
El Paso... San Francisco....+25 426 4 in fa 
Fort Worth Oe L4g gee 
Gonon ce a ee +42 | ness 
Port Arthur 29, LOS ANGELES jp th 
Roswell Long Beach....2.+00. +54 a. 
San Antonio Les Angeles...... +18 +7 Cc 
Shreveport Pasadena .eeeeeeeeee 4 
Texarkana sssseeeseees29 = Phoenix ...+++4 415 +49 | UX, | 
= lene 2 EE aA race 
WACO cecvccvores +55 +18 San Diego...++- eovces +56 
Wichita Falls....+42 +8 Santa Barbarasssesesee tl per if 
lowes 
Ss 
turin, 
show: 
; 2 ary t 
Daily Wholesale Price Index tively 
(1930-1932 == 100) slight 
The Index is prepared from the spot closing 4 
bas al ae of ser 
prices of 30 basic commodities. 
r 1943; ~ 1942 in the 
Mar. Feb, = Jam = Des. Saidur 
. 171.23 = 169.: 5 spear! 161.11 | 
2. 171.83 oc 166.61 161.96 sary th 
3.... 17180 168.98 ¢.... 162.18 § Th 
? eae 171.89 169.10 167.22 162.20 4 small 
5.» 171.80 169.11 167.23 162.50 j h 
6.... 191.94 169.17 166.94 _.., PMllat s 
~ 5 venene eee 167.51 162.66 § sonal 
8.... 172.05 169.11 167.90 162.71 if 
g.... 172.01 168.73 168.33 162.75 | 10F th 
10. 171.73 168.93 ee 163.16 , 1942. 
1 ae 171.53 169.37 168.26 163.37 7 | 
12. 171.21 *.... 167.56 163.61 ff Eiltly 
13). 171.24 69:39 167.33. ‘+ - Stion o 
162.2 feu. $f... 3654 164. 
EG: : 170.89 169.29 167.82 164.40 turers 
16.. 171.15 169.86 168.23 164.38 Febry 
i ae 171.47 TEQSs!) Hien: 164.74 h 
555. 171.39 169.96 168.82 165.07 | Where 
19. 171.60 169.98 168.24 165.17 | 
20 E7t.52 170.13 168.17 7 Oe 
4%. wee 0... = 168.08 = 165.288 
22 a eee 168.46 165.58 
oe 171.85 170.10 168.32 165.399 
24.. 171.92 170.20 +¢.... 165.469 
ee 171.66 170.20 168.76 * ...3@ 
26.... 171.95 171.03 168.62 165.605 
27.. 171.81 171.30 168.67 +...a% 
28... Ties Piscus T6085 “leu 
29. 171.74 169.26 165.78 
30. 171.82 169.25 166.08 
31.4... «172.00 11+ 1668 i 
+ Sunday. * Market closed. t 
HIGH Low 
1943.. 172.05 Mar. 8 166.61 Jan. 2 
1942.. 166.02 Dec. 30 151.54 Jan. 4% 
r941.. 350:54. Dec. 32 123.03 Feb. 19% 
1940.. 124.84 Dec. 31 112.42 Aug. 1% 





LTHOUGH business failures in 


February established a new low, 


sw much of the decline can be attributed 
to a smaller number of new businesses 


tapes 


that comparisons of failure totals with 
those of the past are of limited value. 
Since concerns less than one year old 
normally account for the bulk of the 
failures, a sustained rise in failures is 
) hardly to be expected after business 
_ births have been declining for almost 
«wo years. Should such 2 rise occur it 
would indicate a phenomenal increase 
in the tolf of established businesses. 


In some lines of course an increase of 


substantial proportions in the number 
of business deaths is generally expected, 


but :+ remains to be seen whether such 
} an increase if it materializes will be 


a 


t 


: 


| great enough to overbalance the decline 
) in failures in other lines in which busi- 


ness births have declined substantially 
in the last two years, 

According to Dun’s Insolvency In- 
dex, adjusted for seasona) variation the 
February rate of failures (the number 
per 10,000 concerns in business) was the 


lowest on record. 


Summary: Failures of manufac- 


turing and construction concerns 
showed marked declines from the Janu- 


ary totals—15 and 28 per cent respec- 
lively. Retail trade failures were only 


slightly lower than in January; failures 
of service enterprises were the same as 
inthe preceding month; and wholesale 
failures were slightly higher in Febru- 
ary than in January. 

The pressure of war conditions on 
ismall concerns is indicated by the fact 
‘that small failures (adjusted for sea- 
sonal variation) increased in February 
for the first time since the Spring of 
1942. Most of this increase was appar- 
ently in the retail field. The propor- 
tion of small failures among manufac- 
turers was substaritially smaller in 
February 1943 than in February 1942, 


whereas among retailers the propor- 


FAILURES CONTINUE TO DECLINE 


tions of failures of small, medium-sized, 
and large concerns were approximately 


the same in both years. 
This may well indicate that the drop 


in business births in the last two years 
has been sharper in manufacturing 
than in retai) trade. Men who would 
ordinarily have opened a machine shop 
or other small production units have 
doubtless found their technical skill or 
knowledge much in demand by the 
army and war production plants. Mer- 
chandising skill and knowledge is less 
useful in prosecuting a war or in wart 
production. In addition, it is possessed 
by many women. For these reasons the 


drop in the number of new retail enter- 


prises may well have been fess severe 


than in manufacturing. 


Specific Lines: Failures of food 
manufacturers showed the most pro- 
nounced decline from February 1942 in 
the manufacturing group, with makers 
of textile mil) products and appare) a 
close second. The decline in failures of 
chemical manufacturing concerns was 
large in percentage, but small in abso- 
lute numbers. Among producers of 


stone, clay, and glass products there was 


a slight increase in failures over the 
same month last year. 

Retail trade failures were much lower 
than a year previous in all lines. De- 
clines ranged from 36 per cent in eating 
and drinking places to 73 per cent ia 
apparel shops and 69 per cent in general 
merchandise stores, Curiously, one of 
the smaller declines (46 per cent) was 
registered in the automotive group, 
probably because motor vehicle dealers 
had already by February 1942 felt much 
of the impact of war restrictions. 

Canadian failures numbered 29 in 
February compared with 25 in January 
and 64 in February 1942. A large 
mining failure increased liabilities to 
$1,678,000 compared with $181,000 in 
the preceding month and $431,000 in 
the same month of the preceding year. 





LAKE MICHIGAN SWELL—-GENDREAU 
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Apparent annual failures 


per 10,000 enterprises 
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(940 {941 1942 1943 
February January February _‘ Per Cent 
1943 1943 1942 Change 
Dwun’s twsorvency Invex* : 
Unadjusted oo cc. 25.6 26,6 57.6 —56 
Adjusted, seasonally... . 22.3 23.5 50.1 —55 
NUMBER OF FAILURES..... 22 458 916 —54 
NumsBer 8Y Size or Dest 
Under $5,000 ........- 222 233 493 —5 
$5,000-$25,000 ....... 166 177 355 —s3 
$25,000-$100,000 ..... 31 42 59 —47 
$100,000 and over..... 3 6 9 —67 
(Liabilities in thousands) 
CurreENT LIABILITIES. .... $4,163 $5,515 $9,631 —57 
Torac LIABILITIES. .... $4,213 $5,793 $10,086 —58 


* Apparent annual failures per 10,000 enterprises. 


More detailed figures in Dun’s SrarisricaL REVIEW, 


FarLures By Divisions or INpustTRY 


-—Number—, —Liabilitiese— 

(Current liabilities in Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. 
thousands of dollars) 1943 1942 1943 1942 
Mininc, MANUFACTURING. .... . 67 141 1,342 2,525 
Mining—Coal, Oil, Miscellaneous 3 5 69 182 
Food and Kindred Products... . 9 31 195 470 
Textile Mill Products, Apparel . - 9 24 719 319 
Lumber, Lumber Products. .... 9 13 128 456 
Paper, Printing, Publishing. . . . . 9 15 107 214 
Chemicals and Allied Products. - 2 8 44 73 
Leather, Leather Products...... 3 5 97 119 
Stone, Clay, Glass Products... .. 4 2 45 33 
Iron and Steel, and Products... . 2 5 132 116 
ere 5 8 26g 66 
Transportation Equipment. ... . 2 2 54 22 
WMisceANCOUS 6s bic cccdcecare 10 23 123 455 
Wuotrsare Trapm...........- 34 79 329 1,027 
Food and Farm Products. ...... 17 28 194 334 
Metiaieh: eee soars I 6 2 80 
By Cetigte se Sis stan 1 i 10 3 
Lumber, Bldg. Mats., Hardware 3 9 22 73 
Chemicals and Drugs ears e 5 xa 324 
Motor Vehicles, Equipment. ... I 3 2 15 
Miscellaneous ...........---- II 18 99 148 
RGvAl FRAO cs cdc cen 255 589 1,782 4,232 
Food anid Lique=. 2.62.60... 71 186 342 827 
General Merchandise.......... 8 30 35 425 
Apparel and Accessories ve: 23 75 144 533 
Furniture, Home Furnishings. . . 12 35 123 282 
Lumber, Bldg. Mats., Hardware. 12 2g 108 233 
Automotive Group. .......... 20 38 8 328 
Eating and Drinking Places... . 69 107 695 1,065 
oe ee Ieee ee ee ee ee 18 36 83 271 
DORIOING ornig 6 os FX 5 6:0. 50's 22 53 171 268 


CoNSTRUCTION 920 


General Building Contractors. . . 18 19 271 482 
Building Sub-contractors....... 19 37 95 348 


Other Contractors. ........... 


CoMMERCIAL SERVICE......... 927 


33" 


Highway Transportation....... 6 22 129 534 
Miscellaneous Public Services. . . I 2 59 86 
PNR cc ces vekevarrencees te 4 * 55 
Cleaning, Dyeing, Repairing... . 7 8 45 102 
ND a a tele Bip e:sre4 aim aie 6 7 63 95 
SUID cede vcavccace 3 I 22 3 
Other Personal Services........ 4 9 3 32 
Business and Repair Services. . .. 3 8 
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PAPERS made from 100% 
new white cotton cuttings 
save critical war materials. 
Yet the most durable L. L. 
Brown ledgers*, instead of 
ordinary papers, add less 
than 1%to accounting costs, 
yet guarantee 100% protec- 
tion—utmost resistance to 
wear. Ask your printer for 


samples of the following: 


LLBROWN 
LENGER PAPERS 


*L.L. BROWN'S LINEN LEDGER 


100% New White Linen & Cotton Fibres 


* ADVANCE LINEN LEDGER 
100 New White Cotton Fibres 


FORWARD LINEN LEDGER 
100°) New Cotton Fibres 


L. L. BROWN’'S. FINE 
85°) New Cotton Fibres 
1 
GREYLOCK LINEN LEDGER 
New Cotton Fibres 


ESCORT LEOGER & MACHINE POSTING 
50° New Cotton Fibres 


* Permanent Papers 


L. L. BROWN PAPER CO. 


ADAMS, MASS 





HERE 
and 


THERE 


Steel Stitchmg—A new type 
stitching wire from the laboratories of 
American Stee) & Wire Co., subsidiary 
of United States Steel Corp., permits 
stitching or binding of various types of 
materials much as pieces of paper are 
stapled by an ordinary desk stapler. 
It has resulted in time savings of as 
high as 90 per cent by unskilled labor 
on airplane production. 

It is particularly adaptable to the 
fastening of rubber, plastics, fiber board, 
laminated wood, and other construc- 
tion materials to stainless steel or 
aluminum. 

Stitches can be made at the rate of 
several hundred per minute. Guaran- 
teed minimum tensile strength is 290,- 
000 pounds per square inch; its zinc 
coating withstands a salt spray for sev- 
eral hundred hours, and it will pene- 
trate stainless steel of .03” thickness, 


duralumin of .04”, or aluminum of 


06”. 


Cigarette Paper—A new $10,000, 
ooo industry has developed out of this 
war. Previously American cigarette 
makers depended on France for their 
paper. Several years ago the owner of 
a French paper mill investigated the 
possibilities of making the product out 
of Minnesota and California flax. The 
result was the Ecusta Paper Corp., 
Pisgah Forest, N. C. 

The French collapse speeded the ex- 
pansion of paper-making facilities here. 


Car of tomorrow? Maybe, maybe 
not, but it is an idea, one of many 
coming from many places, this from 
the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company. 











Liberty Boxes are unsurpassed for 
storing rapidly accumulating records 
The demand by hundreds of War Indus- 
tries for Liberty Boxes shows how essen- 


tial they are to efficiency. We mark such 
orders for preference in shipping. 


You can get immediate shipment 
Priority rated orders are shipped before 
any other orders leave our plant. Order 
for mid-season transfer now. 

23 stock sizes for letters, checks, payroll 
records, production records and hundreds 


of other forms. Used by such war plants 
as Aluminum Company of America, 


Boeing Airplane Company, and Ingalls 
Shipbuilding Corporation. 


WAR PLANT EXECUTIVES 


Write for FREE Manual of Record Storage 
Practice. Tells how and how long to pre- 


serve records. 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


sfablished 191s 


536 S. CLARK STREET + CHICAGO, ILL. 





FIVE NEW ANSWERS 
TO YOUR 


Building Problems 





HATEVER construction or remodeling 

you may be planning, you can save 
time, labor, and critical materials by in- 
vestigating these five new multiple-func- 
tion products, developed by Celotex for 
wartime building. 

CEMESTO combines exterior and interior 
finish, plus insulation, in a complete fire- 
resistant wall unit . . . CELO-SIDING com- 
bines sheathing, insulation, and a mineral- 
ized exterior surface .. . CELO-ROOF com- 
bines sheathing, insulation, and roofing. 

WHITE ROCK WALL UNITS, composed 
of laminated layers of gypsum wall board, 
are made in two styles—one weather-sur- 
faced for exterior use, the other clear white 


for interiors. Both are strong, rigid, fire 
resistant, 

Get full details from your Celotex deal- 
er, or write direct to The Celotex Corpo- 
ration, Chicago. 


CELOTEX 


ROOFING—INSULATING BOARD 
ROCK WOOL —GYPSUM WALLBOARD 
LATH— PLASTER — ACOUSTICAL PRODUCTS 
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New accounting machines can be purchased in some cases under War Produc- 
tion Board Regulations. Also, in many organizations, we have been able to 


help solve their accounting problems without the purchase of new equipment, 
Increased capacity frequently results from mere revision of the system. 


a 
i é 


Every new man taken on means more work for the Payroll Department. Every 
instance of overtime means more entries on the payroll records. And every 


rise in the rate of labor turnover makes the going tougher. 


epee Me 


viest, competent workers leave 


Just when demands upon the Department are he. 


and are hard to replace. New workers are more easily trained where mechanical 
equipment has been in use for some time, Which also means that the experi- 
enced worker sacrifices less productive time acting as instructor. 





1943 is the Payroll Department’s toughest year. On top of all its other burdens 
there’s the added work involved in Victory Tax deductions. 
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A VICTORY 


on the Production Front 
that was wot 


BEFORE THE WAR! 


zs * * 


For its tremendous wartime expansion, Ameri- 
can industry has had to fight . . . and fight hard. 
And in no sector of the home front has the pres- 
sure been greater than in the Payroll Depart- 
ment, 

It has had many more workers to pay, more 
deductions to make from every payment, and 
one problem after another in maintaining an 
efficient staff, 

But wherever there had been peace-time installa- 
tions of mechanical methods, the Department 
was able to triumph over these wartime con- 
ditions, 

In thousands of war plants Underwood Elliott 
Fisher Sundstrand Payroll Machines have en- 
abled accounting procedure to keep pace with 
mounting production. 

Many a company has taken advantage of our 
knowledge and experience by having us revise 
its system so as to handle the increased volume. 
And large numbers have seen the value of sign- 
ing up on a yearly basis for the expert care pro- 
vided by Underwood Maintenance Service. Our 
Maintenance Service from coast to coast is being 
kept in complete and eflicient operation. 

Spare parts, too—we are providing for all your 
Underwood, Sundstrand and Elliott Fisher ma- 
chines—as well as a complete line of carbon 


paper and ribbons, unsurpassed in quality, for 
every make of office machine. Underwood Elliott 


Fisher Company, One Park Avenue, New York, 
New York. 


Underwood Elliott Fisher 


Sundstrand 
PAYROLL MACHINES 


%*% We are now in war production on—U. S. Carbines 
Caliber .30M1 — Airplane Instruments — Gun Parts — 
Ammunition Components—Fuses—Primers and Miscel- 
Janeous Items. 
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HETHER it’s advertis- 
ing literature or inter- 
organization paper work— 
sales letters or instruction bulletins—their effectiveness demands 
speed, efficiency, and quality in their production. With a Davidson 
you are armed to reach prospects, customers, agents, and employees 
almost at a moment’s notice. And you're certain of a new high in 
quality at a new low in cost. 












For instance, your secretary can type a form letter directly on a 
Davidson offset plate using her standard typewriter. Add your sig- 
nature with pen and ink right on the plate, and in a few minutes the 
job is ready to run. Whether you want a hundred copies or many 
thousand, they’ll be clean and distinct from first to last, and they’re 
done before you know it. 










But that’s not all. The Davidson also reproduces from photographic 
offset plates, type, electrotypes, and rubber plates—black and white 
or multi-color. It will handle your office forms, advertising folders, 
stationery, envelopes, confidential reports, etc., and you are free to 
choose the method of reproduction best suited to the job. Remember, 
only a Davidson can give you all this in one machine. 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
1026-60 WEST ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 
Agents in principal cities of U. S., Canada, Mexico 
Perhaps your 


i vpn 
Get This rating is such kee 


Free Book can own a Davi ios 
now. In any case, start 
planning today for the 
ac nage ne job to come. 

rite for this booklet 
which anticipates your 

uestions about the 
avidson and answers 
them fully. There’s no 
obligation. 
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Peter J. Schweitzer, Inc., and the Smith 
Paper Company enlarged their facilities 
and Ecusta Paper doubled theirs. De- 
spite record-breaking cigarette smoking 
the new industry is able to supply the 
entire domestic need. 


KemPol—This chemurgic rubber 
substitute based on domestic vegetable 
oils considered inedible is now in pro- 
duction. Volume will be limited only 
by the availability of oils since no 
special equipment is needed. It can be 
used in braided hose, gaskets, mats, 
jar rings, adhesives, erasers, etc. De- 
velopment is by Sherwin-Williams Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Welder’s Eyeglass—Lenses made 
from a new glass produced by the 
American Optical Company permit 
welders to see clearly the welding rod 
and the molten area in the yellow 
flames of sodium vapors. The new 
glass was developed by adding the rare 
metal didymium to the composition of 
a standard welding glass. 


Table-Refrigerator— When the 
lights go on again there will be many 
new things now only in the drawing- 
board stage. This one is intended for 
kitchens where additional refrigerant 
and working areas are desirable. The 
all-glass view top is a convenient work- 
ing and serving space; inside it fruit or 
vegetables may be kept. Four other 
compartments are insulated from each 
other. At base is four inches toe room. 

The cooling apparatus is in a column 
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The Pact - Power OF KARDEX 


ASSURES 
: POSITIVE CONTROL OF CMP MATERIALS! 
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THIS ITEM IS OK WITH CMP. 
The Graph-A-Matic signal 
over June Ist indicates that 
current stock will carry pro- 
duction through that date. 
The darker signal over May 
Ist charts the date due of 
next delivery. The space 
between the signals is less 
than 60 days so we can ac- 
cept delivery under CMP 
regulations. 


MATERIAL SHORTAGE MAY 
INTERRUPT SCHEDULED 
PRODUCTION! The position 
of these signals shows stock 
dangerously low... a ship- 
ment overdue. Continuous 
production is threatened! 
The quarter-inch signal to 
the far left tells that orders 
placed cover our require- 
ments to July. Have to expe- 
dite that past due delivery! 








IIMA RD AS 





site: 


A SHIPMENT DUE NEXT 
WEEK AND OVER 60 DAYS’ 
SUPPLY ON HAND! The 
space between the two sigs 
nals indicates that when the 
next shipment is due, there 
will be over 60 days’ supply 
of this item in our stock, 
That’s contrary to C MP 
REGULATION No. 2. We 
will have to postpone that 
shipment! 











This executive has his complete production picture right at 
his fingertips. Not only does the “ Fact-Power” of Kardex 
effectively control C M P materials but the visible margin 
tells him where, when, and how to take executive action 
to insure an adequate flow of materials for scheduled pro- 
duction. For specific information on Kardex C M P con- 
trols, write to Remington Rand, Buffalo, N. Y., and ask 
for our new 150 page “Management Controller” MC-690. 
Or phone your nearest Remington Rand office. 
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: FACT-POWER.... exclusive with Kardex, means vital. facts are signalled 
for instant selection, assuring prompt and accurate administrative action. 














SIMPLIFY 
ISSUE 
OF 


War BONDS. 


10) 
EMPLOYEES 





‘AR BOND paper work has been standardized by 
the Treasury Department and need not create 
a new problem if properly organized. 
Basic requirements are speed of issue, legibility and 
accuracy ... essentials to all financial documents. 
Just as thousands of other employers are doing this 
work with the help of their Addressographs, you can 
undoubtedly adapt your present equipment to War 
Bond issuing in addition to the work it already is doing. 
With Addressograph, all prescribed information 
about owner, co-owner and bene- 
ficiary is established once and aud= | crriresseswnnmccum 
ited once. From then on, the pro- |= 
cedure flows mechanically. Every 
Bond issued is accurately inscribed, 
permanently legible and gets to the 
employee faster. For details write for 
our free booklet. SE 


























This is only one of many extra jobs your Addressograph 
equipment can do for you. Consider its further application in 
connection with Controlled Materials Plan, Withholding Taxes, 
Absenteeism, Government Contract Requirements and sim- 
ilar problems. A trained Addressograph representative will 
be glad to explain how. Cail or write nearest agency, or write 


ADDRESSOGRAPH DIVISION 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Addressograph is a trade-mark registered in the United States Patent Office 
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that runs vertically through the center; 
the cooling unit is in the base. Ex- 
terior door facings and all interior 
panels are white opaque glass. The 
base is black Carrara structural glass. 
All push bars, name plates, racks, and 
fittings are made of plastic. Designed 
by Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company. 


Maintenance Aid—To help in- 
dustry find out how to keep its produc- 
tion machines running for the duration 
“Victory Production and Maintenance 
News,” published by Allis-Chalmers in- 
vites an exchange of maintenance ideas 
from equipment operators and then 
prints them in addition to tips on the 
proper maintenance of the products 
manufactured by the company. 

Supplementing these are production 
stories with pictures pointing out new 
ways to increase war production. An 
index lists maintenance articles appear- 
ing currently in trade papers. Main- 
tenance men and executives can obtain 
this publication by writing the com- 
pany at Milwaukee, Wis. 


Tenite Pipe—Replacing block-tin 
pipe in the brewing industry and in dis- 
pensing draught beer is a transparent 
plastic, “Tenite,” used to carry the beer 
from the kegs, through the cooling sys- 
tem, to the taps in the bar dispenser. 
It can be readily formed into spiral and 
flat coils for the commercially used ice- 
cooling systems and also for the direct 
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Oil for the Tanks of Africa 


Tankers arrive on the African Coast to 
pump life-blood into our armored force, 
planes, trucks—victors over the perils 
placed in their path. 

To build our tankers and other ships 
has been a major task for our shipyards. 
One such large yard, for example, had 
to do a “‘wholesale” job in a hurry. Ex- 
tensive financing to build ways quickly 
Was a necessary part of that task. The 


Chase National Bank was contacted by 
one of its correspondents and the financ- 
ing was quickly arranged—and oil for 
the tanks of Africa thereby speeded. 

In this instance and under other simi- 
lar circumstances from coast to coast, 
the Chase and other banks are actively 
helping producers to “deliver the goods” 
more quickly, more efficiently —when and 


where the fighting forces want them! 





THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 












THESE ARE 
YANKEE HANDS.. 


They are just as strong and capable 
as when, three centuries ago, others 
like them signed the Mayflower 
Compact . . . cleared the wilderness 
. . . patiently devised the tools and 
weapons of the pioneer. Yankee 
hands built the fast clipper ships 


.- . . invented the machines that 





made America strong and sent the 
fame of American ingenuity across 
the world. 


Today, work-proud Yankee hands 
hoist a bit of colored bunting 
over the Dictaphone plant... 
token of gratitude from the Army 
and Navy for a war job well done. 
How soon we shall be back at our 
accustomed tasks, no man can 
say. The business machines of 
peace serve now for War .ee and 
the men who made them are 
today producing firing devices 
for the guns that keep us free. 


DICTAPHONE 
CORPORATION 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT ¢- U.S.A. 
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draw systems with automatic refrigera- 
tion. 

Among advantages is transparency 
allowing the beer to be seen through- 
out its flow from barrel to faucet; any 
obstruction in the line can thus be 
readily located. The pipe can be used 
with all standard beer connections and 
fittings. The inside surface is smooth 
and uniform. Claimed is that beer con- 
ducted through this pipe does not lose 
any of its color, flavor, or head. 

Manufactured from a cellulose ace- 
tate butyrate formula produced by 
Tennessee Eastman Corp., Kingsport, 
Tenn., Tenite pipe is extruded in con- 
tinuous seamless lengths by Extruded 
Plastics, Inc., Norwalk, Conn., and is 
distributed by North Penn Co., 72 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, under the 
name “Pennco.” 


Plastic Tread—Monsanto chemical 
engineers find that phenol-formalde- 
hyde, an old plastic compound, can be 
used for wheeled restaurant equipment 
and industrial hand trucks. It is less 
resilient and noisier than rubber and 
the plastic tread goes easily over even 
surfaces and can be quickly attached to 
a wheel. 


Flexitanks—A method of convert- 
ing ordinary box cars to liquid cargo 
carriers to ease the tank car shortage 
has been invented by Chicagoan Mark 
J. Fields and demonstrated in the Santa 
Fe Railway’s Chicago yards. The in- 
terior of a box car is divided into four 
compartments by means of wooden 
bulkheads. In each compartment a 
canvas container treated with a rubber 
synthetic is suspended by pulleys and 
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BUSINESS REPORT FOR 1942 






(In accordance with the Annual Statement as of December 31, 1942, filed with the various State Insurance Departments in the United States.) 


ASSETS WHICH ASSURE FULFILLMENT OF OBLIGATIONS 


OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS, BENEFICIARIES, AND OTHERS 


Policy Reserves RequiredbyLaw...... -; 
This amount, together with future premiums and in- 
terest, is required to assure payment of all future 
policy benefits. 
Reserved for Future Payments Under Supplementary 
Contracts. . ° 
Policy grocesds from death claims, mate endows 
ments and other payments left with the Company. 


Dividends Left withthe Company. . . ... ~ 
Policy Claims Currently Outstanding. . . .. .« 
Other Policy Obligations . . . . - . «© «© « « 
Taxes DueorAccrued. . . - + + «+ «© © « « 
Miscellaneous Liabilities. . . . . + «© 2 « « 


Reserve for Mortgage Loans. 
To provide against possible depreciation in ; value of 
such loans. 


Reserved for Dividends to Policyholders . . ° 
Set aside for payment in 1943 to those policyholders 


$5,188,714,637.87 


189,169,000.07 


30,301,837.94 
30,307,563.89 
18,993,606.98 
17,542,243.00 
18,083,549.37 
17,000,000.00 


102,733,947.00 


“we Government Securities . 3 
U. S. Government, $1,640,023, 863. 53; ‘Canadien 
Government, $132,810,424.99. 

OtherBonds. . . < 

U.S. State and ‘Municipal, $86, ‘482, 597. 79; ‘Consdian 
Provincial and Municipal, $92,268,974.32; Rail- 
road, $527,015,597.35; Public Utilities, $818,347,- 
218.79; Industrial and Miscellaneous, $510,191,- 
509.68. 

All but $320,750.00 are Preferred or Guaranteed. 

First Mortgage Loans on RealEstate. . 

Farms, $89,380,287.45; Other Property, $863, 051,- - 
414.58. 


LoansonPolicies . ... +++ ++ «© « « 
Real Estate Owne 
Includes $124, 250, 661. 21 Housing Projects and real 
estate for Company use, and $71,670,999.49 real 
estate under contract of sale. 
I a ea ee irae aie Ma a ee ca 
Premiums, Deferred and in Course of Collection, net 
interest and Rents Due and Accrued,etc. . . . . 


$1,772,834,288.52 


2,034,305,897.93 


81,805,186.00 


952,431,702.03 


453,940,104.42 
383,026,409.36 


158,765,194.49 


95,913,691.33 


eligible to receive them. 


TOTAL OBLIGATIONS .... . 


« + $5,612,846,386.12 


SURPLUS FUNDS $382,069,190.46 


TOTAL ASSETS TO MEET OBLIGATIONS 


61,893,102.50 
$5,994,915,576.58 





The Company holds total assets which exceed the total of its obligations by $382,069,190.46, for the purpose of giving added 
assurance that all benefits to policyholders and beneficiaries will be paid in full as they fall due. This amount is composed of 


Special Surplus Funds . . $12,300,000.00 


Unassigned Funds (Surplus) . . $369,769,190.46 


and serves as a margin of safety against possible unfavorable experience, whether due to war or other conditions. 


NOTE:—Assets carried at $271,804,055.40 in the above statement are deposited with various public officials under requirements 
of law or regulatory authority. Canadian business embraced in this statement is reported on the basis of par of exchange. 

In the Annual Statement filed with the Massachusetts Insurance Department, Policy Reserves required by Law are 
$5,188,802,875.87, and Miscellaneous Liabilities are $17,995,311.37. 


Life Insurance in Force,End of 1942... .... . 
Paid-for Life Insurance Issued During 1942 ...... 
Amount Paid to Policyholders During 1942. .... . 





HIGHLIGHTS OF 1942 OPERATIONS 


+ $26,867,676,154.00 
2,051,013,903.00 
533,624,637.04 





r THE 75 YEARS since Metropolitan was 
founded on March 24, 1868, we have 
seen America face crises of many kinds, 
and from each crisis emerge stronger than 
ever. We confidently believe that America 
will do just that again—that the best years 
of our history lie before us. 


We are determined to do everything in 
our power to help make that future bright 
...to make sure that the promises in each 
life insurance policy are fulfilled ... and to 
do our utmost to keep wisely invested the 
six billion dollars which we hold for the 








Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


benefit of our thirty million policyholders. 


Our report on how we are striving to do 
these things assumes a greater importance 
than ever before, coming as it does in the 
midst of America’s struggle for existence. 

Your Metropolitan life insurance dollars 
are helping to safeguard American lives 
and liberties. At the end of 1942, Metro- 
politan had a total of more than 
$1,640,000,000 invested in United States 
Government Bonds. In addition, nearly 
$133,000,000 was invested in Canadian 
Government Bonds. These dollars are help- 


SOL 


75th ANNIVER 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(4 MUTUAL COMPANY) 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 


ing to buy the materials needed for victory. 


On the production front, your life in- 
surance dollars are helping to finance the 
industries that are pouring out the sinews 
of war. 


In fulfilling its obligations to its policy- 
holders during 1942, Metropolitan paid or 
credited to policyholders and their bene- 
ficiaries more than $533,000,000.00. 


Metropolitan is a mutual company. Its 
assets are held for the benefit of its policy- 
holders and their beneficiaries. 











Working Capital Available For 
Productive Industries 


Every step forward from Guadalcanal, or New Guinea, is a 
step toward the ultimate objective. 


But the advance must he paced at home by the army that 


fights with the weapons of production. 


This calls for financing on a scale far beyond the normal 
range of many concerns . . . perhaps beyond the limits of 
their regular sources of credit. 

In many such cases, Commercial Credit has engineered plans 
to provide all, or any part of, the vitally needed working 
capital. 

In every such case involving a government contract, we 
supply a substantial part of the money needed, without 
liability to you. 

Whether it be a matter of thousands or of millions.... 


whether to finance current production or to increase produc- 
tions for military or essential civilian needs, we can quickly 


present a plan to fit your requirements. For fuller infor- 


mation either by correspondence or interview, write 


Commercial Credit Company 


Baltimore 


Subsidiaries: New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Portland, Ore. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $65,000,000 


Send for free color charts showing ARMY, NAVY and MARINE insignia and decorations. 
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ropes. Each container has a capacity 
of 3,000 gallons of liquid, a total of 
14,000 gallons. This is greater than the 
capacity of a regular tank car. 

Mr. Fields expects to convert as many 
cars as the railroads can handle in de- 
livering petroleum to Eastern destina- 
tions. Used are box cars of a 50-ton 
capacity from a pool provided by vari- 
ous railroads. 


Vitrabloc—Using a vitrified cera- 
mic case composed of non-critical 
materials the new Vitrabloc storage 
batteries are designed to save many 
tons of precious rubber. They are used 
in telephone, public utility, and indus- 
trial installations. A special blend of 
four clays was finally produced to ob- 
tain the desired density, color, strength, 
and resistance to shrinkage. 

Vitrabloc does not absorb moisture, 
and acid does not penetrate or affect it. 
Even when heated to 212” F. and then 
plunged into ice water there is no con- 
traction of the jar. Pure white in color 
the jars have a high light reflection to 
brighten dark battery rooms. Develop- 
ment is by Storage Battery Division, 
Philco Corp., Trenton, N. J. 


Ustex—<A cotton yarn far stronger 
than any ever produced, equivalent in 
strength to linen, has been developed 
by United States Rubber Company and 
approved by Wright Field for para- 
chute harness. It does not require the 
now critical long staple cotton, using 
instead regular grade yarns without 
special carding, combing, or twisting. 

Ustex yarns have good resistance to 
weathering and mildew. Earlier, linen 
was used for harness. Long staple 
combed cotton was used when linen 
webbing became scarce. 


Read on the Run—The largest 
single order for conveyor belt ever 
written in the history of the rubber in- 
dustry, totalling more than 66 miles, has 
been awarded to The B. F. Goodrich 
Company. It will require 50 standard 
railroad cars to move it when com- 
pleted. . . . American Road Builders’ 
Association says 18 per cent of all 
freight is now carried by the nation’s 
fleet of 5,000,000 motor trucks... . 
About two billion passenger-miles were 
travelled by Pullman during January, 
the highest for any month on record. 
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REPORT ON 
WARTIME OPERATIONS 























What we received 1942 1941 
for products and services sold . . . . . . $1,865,951,692 $1,622,355,922 
What we did with the money 
Wages, salaries, social security, and pensions . $782,661,701 $628,275,135 
Taxes—Federal, state andlocal . . . .. . 203,755,157 168,645,848 
Products and services bought from others . . 648,401,343 579,640,279 
Wear and usage of facilities . . . . + « « 128,161,530 98,590,187 
Estimated additional costs caused by war . . 25,000,000 25,000,000 
Interest on indebtedness . . . . . . «© « 6,153,392 6,033,398 
Dividends on cumulative preferred stock. . . 25,219,677 25,219,677 
Dividends on common stock . . + + «© « « 34,813,008 34,813,008 
Carried forward for future needs . . . . . 11,785,884 56,138,390 
Total $1,865,951,692 $1,622,355,922 
Steel production in net tons of ingots . . . 30,029,950 28,963,018 
| i 
ed eee 
MAIL THIS CouPoNn ae en ge 





‘ 
! 
FACTS WORTH NOTING: ! 
| 
@ $783 million for workers in 1942, or 25% more than in 1941. ] % 
@ $204 million to government in taxes in 1942, or 21% more than in 1941, ] 
@ No increase in dividends in 1942. | 
@ Balance for future needs 78% less than in 1941. Ll 
Many other interesting facts are told in the Annual Report of U.S. Steel, just published. 
It is a production story—aud a financial story—of a great war effort, The complete 


report will be furnished upon request. Clip and mail the coupon at the right. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


OPERATING COMPANIES: 


Oll WELL SUPPLY COMPANY U. S. COAL & COKE COMPANY 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY 

AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK CO. OLIVER IRON MINING COMPANY UNITED STATES: STEEL EXPORT COMPANY 
end CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION H, C. FRICK COKE COMPANY PITTSBURGH LIMESTONE CORPORATION UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY 

BOYLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY MICHIGAN LIMESTONE AND CHEMICAL CO. TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD CO. UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 

CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY TUBULAR ALLOY STEEL CORPORATION VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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ERCER 


“THE NAME THAT CARRIES WEIGH 


war-PRODUCTION 
HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


LIVE SKIDS, 
BATTERY and 
TRAILER TRUCKS 





CONVEYORS, 
ELEVATORS & 


GANTRY CRANES 













These Mercer-engineered and Mercer-built units are but a few of 
the many types of material handling equipment designed and 
constructed by us to meet specific industrial problems. Our engi- 
neering facilities are at your service! 


MERCER ENGINEERING WORKS, INC. 


30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Works: CLIFTON (ALLWOOD), N. J. 













one person with 
APECO 















can do the 
work of many | 
9 Coples of Anything . CUT TIME ON 
Brtsted, Brows or ao COPIES OF 
Here is a machine that multiplies *S 
Man-Power and saves equipment, — a. 





releasing men, women and their 
equipment for other work. Speeds up 
your production! Saves valuable 
hours now spent on copying and 


DRAWINGS 
TRACINGS 
WORK ORDERS 


tracing by making photo-exact copies oe 

at small expense. Get copies right in SPECIFI 

your own place of business, without enn 

delays. AP&CO makes cop‘es up to REC 

18x22”. 1 to 100 copies or more. Ne SS 
! : 

chance for error! No need for proo! STATISTICS 


reading! Legally acceptable. Used by 
leaders throughout industry. 
FOOLPROOF OPERATION! 
With our simple instructions, any 
office boy or girl can produce perfect, 
photo-exact copies of letters, blue- 
prints, priorities, specifications, 
drawings, etc., at any desk or table. 
No skill or dark room s needed. 
PROMPT DELIVERY 
—on machines and supplies. Learn 
how others in your field have bene- 
fited. Write for FREE folder sow! 
Representatives in all principal cities 
and Canada. 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 


2849 N. Clark St. Dept. A-6 Chicago, lil. 


BULLETINS 





COMPLACENCY 
AND MARKETS 


(Continued from page 13) 


End of the war isn’t going to change 
that philosophy over night. 

None of us are going to our retailers, 
or other sources of supply, and say 
“Give me Dingleberry’s Old Reliable” 
(vacuum cleaner, bread, tooth brush, 
drill press, sedan, or whatever it was 
that The Dingleberry Corporation 
make) and then add “Be sure it is ex- 
actly the same as I used to buy back in 
1941. Nothing new-fangled for me!” 

The significance of the truth that 
“The old order changeth, yielding place 
to new,” and at an unprecedentedly 
swift pace, isn’t limited to production 
and sales planning. It should be of 
equally lively interest to stockholders 
and investors. 

For a company to arrive at war’s end 
without completely formulated plans 
for a prompt shift-over to a product, 
or products, which will be adequately 
salable under the new competitive 
conditions will be a disservice to its 
employees, its stockholders, its com- 
munity, and the national welfare. 

Surviving the war and succumbing 
to peace will, without question, be the 
history of a tragic proportion of com- 
panies which day after day, week after 
week, and month after month, are post- 
poning constructive study and failing 
to prepare a tangible answer to the 
question of how they will meet the new 
competition which will leap into action 
the instant materials and labor are re- 
leased for peacetime products. 

Stockholders will be doing them- 
selves, their managements, their com- 
pany’s employees, their communities, 
and the entire nation a service if they 
insist on prodding beneath the surface 
of current operations to discover what, 
if anything, is being done to prevent a 
war’s end collapse of a company’s ac- 
tivities and who, if anybody, is giving 
an adequate amount of intensive con- 
sideration to the subject. 

A plan or a product whipped to- 
gether over night or over a week-end, 
or a mere resurrection of 1941 mer- 
chandise, won’t be sufficient to meet 
the competition that waits ahead. 
Where managements are procrastinat- 
ing, stockholders can and should force 
the issue. 
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THE SAFEST WAY 


To “Hedge’’ Against 
Cessation of War Orders 


Would sudden victory find you ready to 
convert quickly to peacetime production? 
The safest way to be sure that you will 
have the right product for post-war mar- 
kets is chemical research now. 


\\ 


Here, at Edwal, a staff of experienced 
chemists and chemical engineers is 
available to help you develop new 
products or new improvements in your 
pre-war products. You will also find 
Edwal well fitted to assist you on war- 
time problems. For details, send now 
for a copy of the interesting brochure 
21R, “How The Independent 
Chemist Can Help You.’ 


Tre EDWAL 
Laboratories, Inc. 


732 FEDERAL ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
OFFICIAL TESTING LABORATORY FOR 
The American Automobile Association 
The National Soybean Processors Association 
The Chicago Graphic Arts Association 








20,092 PRESIDENTS 
DUN’S REVIEW REACHES 20,092 
PRESIDENTS; MORE THAN 
30,000 OTHER EXECUTIVES. 








ONE-HAND TACKER 


Tack Plywood in Airplane 
Construction and do other 
War-Time Tacking Jobs 


WHEREVER glueing, fastening, tacking or 
assembling is done—HANSEN one-hand 
TACKERS are a real asset in speeding 
production. Rat-a-tat they go—shooting 
Tacks or Tackpoints fast as you grip. 
These handy, speedy, portable units are in- 
dispensable in airplane construction with ply- 
wood — Ordnance, Navy, Machine Tool and 
Building fields. They save materials, time and 
labor. Why not investigate? 
= Ask for War Folder 31-T 


A.L.HANSEN MFG.CO. °°"; 


DUN’S REVIEW 
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SUBSIDIES 


(Continued from page 20) 


More than half of the 45 foods in the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost of 
living index are being subsidized. 
Eighteen products are subsidized di- 
rectly and six are subject to bulk pur- 
chases. In the absence of a subsidy 
program the retail prices of many of 
these products would have risen. Of 
particular importance was the program 
to lower retail prices inaugurated 
in December. These reductions were 
equivalent to about four and one-half 
points in the food index and about 1.4 
points in the total cost of living index. 

The cost of living index had ad- 
vanced about 15 per cent and food 
prices about 25 per cent up to De- 
cember 1, 1941, when the general ceil- 
ing plan went into effect. Only minor 
changes were recorded until the fol- 
lowing July when due to a rise in food 
prices, the war time advance in the 
total index was increased to 17 per 
cent. This increase necessitated the 
payment of a 60-cent cost of living 
bonus weekly for many workers start- 
ing August 15. The next important 
change was November 1 when the 
index reached 17.7 per cent above the 
pre-war level and the food index 334 
per cent. An additional advance was 
recorded the following month. 

The subsidizing of retail prices was 
immediately reflected in a decline in 
the cost of living index which fell 1.7 
points during December to the lowest 
level since June 1942. This decline 
made unnecessary the cost of living 
bonus which otherwise would have be- 
come payable from February 15. 

The overall rise in the first year of 
the general ceiling plan was less than 
3 per cent. This relative stability was 
due in part to the subsidy program 
which helped modify the pressure of 
rising costs. Now that the subsidy pro- 
gram is being directed specifically to 
stabilizing the cost of living index it 
will play an even more important réle 
during 1943 than it did in 1942. 

The Canadian experience indicates 
that subsidies when used with care are 
an invaluable adjunct to price control. 
Generally they have been surrounded 
with safeguards in an attempt to make 
sure that a recipient does not improve 
his profits position; part of the loss in- 


APRA: 4-643 










Get Working Capital Quick 
If You Have Inventory 


A typical new product—Dried 
eggs! Over 500% increase in 
number of producers during 
past year. Below: Dried eggs 
as packed for sending overseas, 






Field Warehousing Ay Douglas-Guardian 


is filling new needs=--new uses 
under existing war conditions 


“All out” war production brings many new financial and credit problems. In 
the food field, for example, Government agencies take a major part of produc- 
tion, but seldom can give advance schedules of shipping dates and destinations 
as wholesalers or other buyers are accustomed to do. 


Douglas-Guardian comes to the rescue of the producer in this dilemma. By 
Field Warehousing stocks of finished product, the producer can readily raise 
needed funds. Similar conditions exist in other industries—maybe in yours. 


Solves Many Knotty Credit Situations FRR 


So often, under present abnormal conditions, normal yardsticks BONDS & 


for establishing a basis of credit cannot be supplied. Time and 
time again, Douglas-Guardian has cut through red tape, and made 
money available, which saved stoppage of important production. 


CONSULTATION without OBLIGATION 


FREE: “How to Solve a Difficult Financial Problem.” 
Two financial statements, “Before” and “After” Douglas- 
Guardian Service, are very interesting and informative. 


Douglas-Guardian YR Warehouse Corp 


Nation- Wide Field Bee ot Te ee 
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Warehousing Service | DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN WAREHOUSE CORP. 
Suite 1105—100 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 
CHICAGO, ILL. I 
Suite 1105 100 W. Monroe St. Please send ‘How to Solve a Difficult Financial Problem.” 
New Orleans—118 No. Front St. 
Atlanta, Ga. Philadelphia, Pa. COIN nia cit encsnsencsemp entation ca ctnloncwnramanassinesatiaees 
Cleveland, O. Portland, Ore. i 
Dallas, Tex. Rochester, N. Y. | 
Easton, Md. San Francisco, Cal. Address 
Los Angeles, Cal. Springfield, Mass. | 
Memphis, Tenn. Springfield, Mo. 
New -York, N. Y. Tampa, Fla. 1 Attn. of ees eee 
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The Shipping Clerk is usually the best informed person 
on the movement of raw materials and finished goods. * 
In the course of his daily work he often acquires highly 
confidential information. His record must be known, 
and his character and loyalty thoroughly established. 


The Dun & Bradstreet 
War Production Employee Report 


helps the war industries manufacturer to place full con- 
fidence in the trustworthiness and loyalty of the shipping 
clerk and any other key employee by a thorough check-up 
on his history and loyalty. The nation-wide investigating 
system of Dun & Bradstreet enables us to follow up the 
occupational record, and family background of any ap- 
plicant. Our investigators, on the spot, have access to 
vital neighborhood information, and can verify the quality 
of commercial references from our files. 


DUN & BRADSTREET, INC. 


There is a Dun & Bradstreet office in every in- 
dustrial area. The local manager will be pleased 
to give you detailed information about the new 
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volved must be borne by the trade. In 
any case where the subsidy would have 
the effect of increasing the profit mar- 
gin the distributor must either reduce 
his price in line with his lower costs or 
return part of the subsidy. 

By restricting payments primarily 
to essential products the cost has been 
kept down and hence subsidies have 
not stimulated activity which would 
adversely affect the war effort. In con- 
nection with imports this policy has 
saved valuable foreign exchange and 
shipping space because it was unprofit- 
able to bring in many products which 
were not subsidized. To a growing 
extent essential imports are being sub- 


| sidized indirectly as a result of virtual 


C.P.S.C. monopolies over many pro- 
ducts. Administratively, import mon- 
opolies are easier to handle than direct 
payments to importers and the control 
over their prices is also greatly facili- 
tated. 

The payment of subsidies to lower 
food prices is consistent with the gener- 
al policy of holding the ceiling. In the 
absence of such subsidies the cost of 
living would have risen and the pay- 


| ment of cost of living bonus to wage 





earners would have become necessary. 


| But such an action would increase 


business costs and necessitate further 
price increases and the vicious spiral 
would be in full swing. 

Donald Gordon, W.P.T.B. chair- 
man, has reported that “. . . business 
and industry absorbed to the full the 
additional cost of living bonus which 
became payable on July1 .... Inno 
case has the Board granted price in- 
creases to meet this increased cost. If 
still further wage increases take place, 
however, many industries will be un- 
able to meet them and we shall be faced 
with either having to increase prices 
for their products or providing relief 
by way of subsidy.” 

While the payment of subsidies and 
a cost of living bonus both expand 
purchasing power, subsidies are not 
attended by the direct pressures on 
costs which result from a rise in wages. 
Moreover, stabilizing the cost of living 
index by means of a carefully conceived 
and safeguarded subsidy program ap- 


pears to involve a smaller expansion in 


| purchasing power than the alternative 


cumulative price and wage increases 
and hence the pressure on prices from 
the demand side also tend to be less. 
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RETAIL SURVEY 


(Continued from page 10) 


livery difficulties may have worked 
temporarily in favor of stores in busi- 
ness districts. It remains to be seen 
whether the gradual equalization of 
inventories, rationing, and other war- 
time measures designed to aid small 
businesses will enable neighborhood 
stores in 1943 to realize on the ad- 
vantages which their convenient 
locations give, so long as the use of 
automobiles is being discouraged. 

Price ceilings were also a potent 
profit-limiting factor in 1942, according 
to retailers. More than 70 per cent of 
those reporting lower profits mentioned 
price ceilings as one of the causes. Al- 
most half of the retailers who had earn- 
ings “about the same” as in 1941 stated 
that the effect of price ceilings on their 
profits was unfavorable. 

Primarily the ceilings worked to re- 
strict profits by squeezing margins, but 
also in a smaller number of stores they 
increased expenses, both directly and by 
requiring more bookkeeping; caused 
confusion, and frequently rendered 
merchandise difficult to get. A 
number of retailers believe that wide- 
spread avoidance, violation, and 
evasion of the ceilings by competitors 
placed concerns which tried to observe 
the ceilings at a disadvantage, reducing 
both their sales and their profits. 

No considerable relief from either of 
the chief causes of lower retail profits 
seems in sight for the duration. 
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CARDINEER wa 
@ Faster finding and posting 
© Easier addition or transfer of 
records ® Effortless operation @ 
Division of work for peak loads. 


ASK FOR YOURS 
Studies in time-money saving 
ore available as follows; 
check and pin on your letter- 
head: Inventories CJ, Costs 0, 
Payroll & Personnel (I, Plant 
& Equipment (, Purchases 0, 

Production CO). 








COMPLETE SERVICE OF LOCKS AND VAULTS BY THE DIEBOLD FACTORY-TRAINED MEN 





Positive Control Record System 


@ Action is required today on the business front as well as 
the battle front. 

And Cardineer means action—fast, efficient, economical 
action—when it comes to providing management with the 
essential, up-to-the-minute business facts and figures so 
necessary to positive control. 

Cardineer offers split-second finding, doubled or trebled 
posting speed, and in addition will save up to 40% of the 
manpower ordinarily required for control record systems. 
Wherever a card control record is needed Cardineer will do 
it better, faster, and cheaper, and it is being proved by a 
rapidly. growing nation-wide list of users in every type of 
modern business. 

You owe it to yourself to investigate Cardineer now. And 
you are on your way to positive action control with your 
records when you submit your problem to our Methods 
Division, Department 12-4. 


DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK COMPANY 
CANTON, OHIO 








A NEW 


Make up for manpower 
shortage by renting new 
Dictaphone dictating 
machines. On authority 
of the W.P.B. new Dic- 








DICTAPHONE* 


taphone equipment may “ 
be rented on a monthly basis, subject to recall 
on 30 days’ notice. Call your local Dictaphone 
office, listed in your phone book. 

#Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 

















POWER MOWERS 


TORO MANUFACTURING CORP'N. 
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HEADS UP FOR VICTORY! 











SOLUTION — 


“Acousti-Confessionals” 
keep voices inside 


Catholic clergymen, as well as those of some 
other faiths, have long been faced with the 
problem of providing adequate privacy for 
the hearing of confessions. Because of the 
highly confidential nature of this rite, it is 
important that the words of the confessor and 
penitent should not be overheard by others 
in the church. 

To meet this problem, Burgess engineers 
did two things. First—panels were built on 
the well known Burgess acoustic principle to 
fit into existing confessionals, making them 
more nearly sound-proof. Second—a mobile 
type of confessional was designed which can 
be used when the permanent, built-in confes- 
sionals are cold and drafty or overheated and 
stuffy, and therefore uncomfortable. In addi- 
tion, these mobile “Acousti-Confessionals”’ 
supply a real need for extra confessionals 
during the more active seasons of the church 
year. This is another example of Burgess pio- 
neering in acoustic developments. 





Mobile Acousti-Confessional 


Patented Burgess acoustic con- 
struction provides assurance of 
privacy. Six feet high, with mov- 
able kneeler. Grille transmits 
voices, yet bars offensive odors. 
Write for illustrated Bulletin 156 
which describes the Acousti-Con- 
fessional and Acousti- Panels. 


BURGESS __ 
Couslec 
DIVISION 


Acoustic Division, Burgess Battery Co., 2817-2 W. Roscoe St, Chicage 
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INSTON CHURCHILL broadcast March 21: “We have suc- 
cessfully stabilized prices during the war.” He pointed out the necessity 
for such a policy in view of the compulsory savings and war insurance 
programs which are on a “pounds, shillings, and pence” basis, and which 
can be justified only if a “continuity of values” is preserved. 

Great Britain and Canada have both demonstrated that inflation 
can be checked. We talk mildly about stabilization, but drift nearer and 
nearer to danger. We are even studying post-war financial institutions, 
while bank credit expands, heavier tax programs are postponed, and 
prices rise. We are trying to eat our cake and have it, too. Battleships 
and army shoes must be paid for. We must take our choice—taxes, 


bonds, or higher prices. That the latter is not the answer, seems obvious. 
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